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THE QUEST FOR PEACE 
By Viscount CECIL 


OnE of the most encouraging symptoms of the present time is the 
growing interest in the quest for peace. Professor Rappard’s new 
book? is one of many valuable contributions to the subject. It consists 
of an examination of the great effort to organise Peace which began 
with the proposal made after the war of 1914 for the creation of a 
League of Nations, and ended with the German invasion of Poland. 

The book contains a great many quotations from public documents 
and the utterances of distinguished statesmen. Perhaps, in his 
anxiety to be perfectly fair, Professor Rappard has forgotten how 
quickly the interest of controversy, as such, perishes. A good instance 
of this tendency of our author is to be found in his account of the 
fight to establish the compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice over international disputes of a justiciable 
character. It must have been very disappointing to eminent jurists, 
like Professor Rappard himself and Monsieur Fernandes of Brazil, 
that, when the Court was created, they had to be content with the so- 
called Optional Clause, which left it to the different countries to say 
when, they would accept compulsory jurisdiction. But in retrospect 
the importance of the controversy, except as a symptom of unrepentant 
nationalism, does not seem great. In fact, the Optional Clause was 
generally adopted in a comparatively short time and was followed by 
the General Act giving jurisdiction to the Court or other mediatorial 
organs far beyond strictly justiciable disputes. There is no evidence 
to show that if the policy advocated by Monsieur Fernandes had been 
then adopted peace would have been better secured. The great 
achievements in this matter were the creation of the International 
Court and its career of unbroken success whenever employed until the 
Dictatorship movement arrested for the time all progress towards 
international understanding. 

Even in such a vitally important matter as Disarmament it is 
difficult nowadays to take an interest in all the details of the arguments 
and _—— on the subject which Professor Rappard so faithfully 
records. 

But it would be unfair to give the impression that the book consists 
only or chiefly of a record of the dry bones of past controversy. There 
are, besides, many comments by the author, many quotations which 
are still of very actual moment. President Wilson’s statement of 
the conditions of lasting peace is still as true as it was-in January, 
1917. ; 

“‘ Mere arguments,”’ he said, in his speech of the 22nd of January 
of that year, ‘‘may not make peace secure. It will be absolutely 
necessary that a force be created as a guarantor of the permanency of 
the settlement so much greater than the force of any nation now en- 


*1 THE QUEST FOR PEACE SINCE THE WoRLD War. By Professor William 
Rappard. 1940. (Harvard: University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. xx -+ 516 pp. $4.00. and 17s.) 
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gaged or any alliance hitherto formed or projected that no nation, no 
probable combination of nations, could face or withstand it.’’ 

Till that condition is fulfilled there is no hope of enduring peace. 

In the first chapter Professor Rappard discusses the origin of the 
idea of a League of Nations and quotes interesting statements from 
British and American sources which show how much something of the 
kind was in the minds of Asquith, Grey, Wilson, House, and many others. 
There was nothing new in this. For centuries moralists and philo- 
sophers, statesmen and poets had been searching for some alternative 
to the senseless cruelty of war. What was new was the adoption of a 
definite scheme by the overwhelming majority of the nations of the 
world. It has so far failed in its chief purpose, and the rest of the book 
is a disquisition on the causes of its failure. Our author points out the 
conflicting currents of opinion which prevailed at and before the Paris 
Conference of 1919. He contrasts the nationalist view of some Powers 
with the international aspirations of others. Is it not more true to say 
that the leaders of most nations were relatively indifferent to general 
peace so long as they thought themselves strong enough not to fear 
war? Clemenceau’s school, though it recognised that general peace 
was a desirable thing, believed that the safety of France could best be 
secured by her own strength and German weakness. As he was fond 
of saying, “I like the League of Nations, but I do not believe in it.” 
As the passage of time made it clear that the German menace to 
France—and Europe—had become more and more serious, French 
Governments turned increasingly to Geneva for security, until the 
threat of the Popular Front to the position of the bourgeois plutocracy 
in Paris drove the latter into the policy of the recent armistice. 

In Great Britain the development was different. There never was 
any doubt about our wish for a general peace. It was, indeed, the 
unintelligent pursuit of what seemed to be the immediate requirements 
for this object which created the fatal slogan : ‘“‘ We have kept you out 
of war.’’ The policy of ‘‘ No commitments ’’ meant the undermining 
of the guarantees for peace given by the League, and involved the 
danger that we might be left in isolation to oppose the aggressive 
Powers. It was to remedy this peril that the opportunist policy of 
appeasement was adopted, a remedy which weakened international 
good faith and added to the difficulty of our making real preparations 
to cope with the rapidly-growing armaments of Germany. 

Professor Rappard well brings out, on page 260, the contrast 
between the repudiation by Sir Austen Chamberlain of the principle of 
collective security in 1925, and the conclusion of the Polish Treaty 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Government in 1939. The truth is that 
it has seemed impossible for the British bureaucracy to shake off the 
feeling that the maintenance of general peace is not so urgent a British 
interest as the preservation of British territory or British trade. Few 
people would now deny that aggression even in the most distant parts. 
of Europe, if*not of the world, is a threat to British security, and that 
British security is essential if British trade and territory are to be 
preserved, to say nothing about larger considerations of the welfare 
of mankind. But many of the men in the street—especially if the 
street is situated in the City of London or the neighbourhood of White- 
hall—are not prepared for the conclusion that the maintenance of general 
peace is essential to every British interest and must be protected with 
all our strength. 

Though Professor Rappard, writing from an international stand-~ 
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point, does not put the case quite in this way, he does recognise that all 
the “‘ failures’’ of the League are attributable to the refusal of its 
members, led by Great Britain and France, to recognise that in the end 
no machinery for keeping the peace will be effective unless it has the 
ultimate background of force. It was this lack that made arbitration 
ineffective, that brought down the fabric of collective security and 
that produced what he calls the Tragedy of Disarmament. He might 
have made his case still stronger if it had been part of the scheme of his 
book to recount the most successful work of the League in social, 
humanitarian and hygienic reform. Great as has been the success of 
the League in these matters, it has left the question of Peace and War 
almost untouched. There is no escape from the conclusion that, if 
peace is to be preserved, some means must be found to prevent ag- 
gression. That problem is still unsolved. Nor does Professor Rappard 
make any definite proposal for its solution. But assuredly his book 
will have been written in vain if its readers do not accept the con- 
tention which underlies the whole of it, that unless the peace-loving 
nations are prepared to collaborate in using their utmost strength to 
enforce peace, wars will recur until the fabric of civilisation is destroyed. 


WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS 
By HELEN LIDDELL 


Books on peace aims published during the second six months of the 
war suffered from the disadvantage of having been overtaken by 
events. In some cases the collapse of France and the supremacy of 
Germany in Europe may not affect an author’s line of argument at all, 
or invalidate his conclusions, but he nevertheless becomes a victim of 
his reader’s superior knowledge. An Anglo-French union now seems 
less likely to be the instrument through which peace and order will be 
restored to Europe, as a first stage towards a wider Federation of 
States. The liberation of Germany and German-occupied territory 
from Nazi rule now involves the liberation of the major part of Europe 
and is seen to be a long task. Moreover, the war of stalemate waged in 
the first six months has now become a war of invasion and air attack, 
and it is certain that a starved and war-ravaged Europe will need 
planned reconstruction in the armistice period before ever a final 
eace can be made. What is more, peace will have to be made amid 
eelings of hate and bitterness. 

Meanwhile, it is inevitable and proper that the minds of individuals 
and groups should continue to turn in the search for an alternative to 
Hitler’s plan for Europe and the world. ius regio cujus religio may 
be applied to experts in the various fields of international relations. 
Each has his own “ religion’, based in deductions from his own field 
of observation. This is an encouraging fact from the standpoint of 
the maintenance of the democratic tradition of freedom of thought and 
speech, but it raises in an acute form the problem of how to provide a 
“balanced diet ’’ for the man in the street, with his increasing interest 
in post-war problems. 

The issue still turns on the vexed question of national sovereignty. 
To what extent is nationalism likely to prove too strong to make a new 
European, or even regional, Federation possible? ‘‘ A common poli- 
tical philosophy and a similar system of government among different 
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States is a necessary condition of their effective federation. . . . In the 
mediaeval period when men were organised more as religious than 
political units, a common religious basis was probably a requirement 
of federal union.’’ 1 That Europe must be unified, if Western civilisa- 
tion is to survive on this side of the Atlantic, most people would 
agree. Whatever may be thought of M. Laval’s rumoured schemes 
for a Latin Catholic bloc, the proposal cannot but be interesting to 
those who are thinking about the future organisation of Europe. The 
prophets of ‘‘ gradualism ’’ still believe that in view of the strength of 
national feeling and the differences of political structure in the States 
of Europe, the surrender of sovereignty implied in a revised League 
Covenant is the most that can be achieved in the immediate post-war 


period. © 


Mr. Leonard Woolf, in The War for Peace,” argues that our action in 
going to war again in 1939 to oppose aggression is criminally useless 
unless we succeed at the end of it in so changing the international 
system that a future war is impossible. ‘‘ The problem of how to 
control national power internationally, how to substitute a system of 
law, co-operation, compromise and consent for power and force in the 
relations of States. . . at the end of a period of unmitigated violence 
is tremendously difficult.’’ But Mr. Woolf believes that it is possible 
“to tell Europeans what they must do if they want peace ’’, although 
he does not make the mistake of assuming that they will use their 
reason to do it and obtain peace. He comes to the conclusion that a 
revived League of Nations system, without sanctions or obligations to 
preserve the territorial integrity and independence of fellow-States- 
Members, is the best hope of securing international peace and order. 
He is critical of Federal Union schemes, first on psychological grounds, 
as requiring a colossal leap forward from both the organisation and 
the psychology of the national States as they exist to-day, and secondly 
on the ground of the impossibility of the necessary “‘ marriage ’’ of 
dictatorships and democracies. ‘‘ The enthusiasm of Federal Union- 
ists should not mislead people to believe that Federation is the only 
alternative to the anarchy of national power politics and war’’, he 
writes. 

Mr. Woolf’s book is full of interesting and challenging statements. 
He joins battle fiercely with Professor E. H. Carr on the subject of 
realism and Utopianism, contending that the psychological analysis 
upon which Professor Carr hangs his argument is superficial and in- 
accurate. Is the nature of national interests and power such, Mr. 
Woolf asks, that the relations of States must inevitably be based upon 
conflict and power, and therefore periodically resolved by totalitarian 
war? Not inevitably, but to change the system requires a certain 
amount of reason, intelligence and common sense, and the inhabitants 
of Europe to-day are not rational, intelligent or sensible. ‘‘ Man is 
too stupid and savage an animal to learn from experience.”’ Is there, 
after all, so very much difference, from a practical as opposed to an 
academic point of view, between Professor Carr and Mr. Woolf? 

There are, however, a few shreds of comfort to be found in The 
War for Peace. A hundred years ago, Mr. Woolf points out, socialism 
was regarded as a completely Utopian ideal, capitalism was held to be 

* 1 FEDERAL UNION IN Practice. By H. R. G. Greaves (see below). 

*2 THE WaR FOR PEACE. By Leonard Woolf. 1940. (London: Routledge. 
8vo. 244 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
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based on social “‘ realities’, and a conflict of economic interests was 
inevitable. To-day few people regard socialism as Utopian, or a con- 
tradiction in terms, however much opinions may differ as to whether 
it is a desirable economic system. On the other hand, the conviction 
creeps into the reader’s mind that there is more in this “ power’ 
business than Mr. Woolf is prepared to allow. Men have become 
outwardly more law-abiding, less cruel and brutal as life in Western 
Europe has become more complex and civilised. Nationalism is a 
phenomenon associated for the most part with more highly developed 
groups. Mr. Woolf refers to an incident in 1895 when he was attacked 
in broad daylight on the Brighton road; to-day that could not happen, 
he says. No, but 1935 produced Dachau instead.» Mr. Woolf might 
call Dachau and Nazism the result of the War of 1914-18, but either 
the Nation States are at different stages of evolution or there is a real 
conflict of interests to complicate the organisation of international 
government. Or perhaps when the stupid and savage human animal 
is prevented by law and custom from exercising his lust for power 
over individuals directly in the form of cruelty and oppression, that 
repressed subconscious instinct has to find other means of self-expres- 
sion. Mr. Woolf uses the fact of the existence of ’bus queues as a sign 
that men are willing ‘‘ to co-operate in the common interest of getting 
home as quickly as possible’’. The difficulty is, as Mr. Vickers has 
pointed out in his recent World Order paper,! that this act of co- 
operation (‘‘ Don’t push, take your turn!’’) depends upon the know- 
ledge that there are enough, or nearly enough, ’buses to go round. 
Otherwise “‘ this rule of procedure would either be nonsense or a call 
to martyrdom, and would either emerge as the expression of a new 
and startling social faith, or else vanish over-night ”’. 

Finally, why does Mr. Woolf lay such emphasis on the “ disastrous 
results of the human imagination ’’, its existence, apparently, and not 
the lack of it? Surely he is here limiting or putting a peculiar inter- 
pretation upon the word “ imagination’’. When he speaks of such 
psychological factors as men’s desires and beliefs, he seems to suggest 
that man, by the exercise of his reason, intellect and will is in immediate 
control of his situation and that his failures are due to stupidity. Mr. 
Woolf says he does not expect reason to prevail, and complains that he 
is always attacked for being too reasonable, but perhaps he over- 
simplifies the problem of international relations in that he believes that 
men could, if they would, take certain action to organise those relations 
for the prevention of war. Ultimately they will; but Mr. Woolf 
perhaps over-estimates the intelligence and under-rates the good 
intentions of the human animal, especially in the herd. 


Mr. Wickham Steed in The Fifth Arm? makes a perfect foil to Mr. 
Woolf. To Mr. Steed this war is not the result of a general inability to 
organise international relations intelligently so as to keep peace, but 
the result of disease in one of the great nations of Europe. His book 
may help to save us from the error of supposing that military victory 
will at once open the door to a peaceful and harmonious Europe. The 
Fifth Arm is, in Mr. Wickham Steed’s eyes, ‘‘ a sword of the spirit in 


*1 PURPOSE AND FoRcE—THE BASES OF ORDER. By Geoffrey Vickers, 
in World Order Papers, SeriesI. 1940. (Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
8vo. 176pp. 3s. 6d.) 

*2 THe Firth ArM. By Wickham Steed. 1940. (London: Constable. 


162 pp. 5s.) 
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this war of faiths, a weapon of the mind in the battle of wits against the 
wiles of Nazi barbarism ’’, and in defence of human freedom, indeed of 
civilisation itself. Peace must be followed by social reconstruction, 
but “‘ something more precious than material possessions and material 
welfare is at stake’’. Mr. Steed gives a brilliant analysis, based on his 
own unrivalled knowledge and experience, of Germany from Bismarck 
to Hitler, and of the German defeat in 1918 and its consequences. He 
defends the Treaty of Versailles, claiming that German impoverishment 
was not a consequence of Reparations, and goes on to assert that 
Germans are not, as so many British victims of their propaganda have 
supposed them to be, “a slightly different kind of Englishmen. . . . 
The language we have to talk to them is that of the drill sergeants of 
civilisation.’” He cites with approval the dictum that. “‘ Germany 
cannot again be part of Europe until she has gone through a process of 
deep moral re-education’. If Mr. Steed is right, then the problems of 
international relations are not likely to be intelligently organised by 
law, compromise and regulated co-operation, as Mr. Woolf has suggested. 
The tragedy lies in the fact that it is possible to believe passionately 
in the “ higher, nobler faith ’’ which is ours, and yet to see the impossi- 
bility of achieving a new and peaceful Europe while our attitude appears 
as intolerable self-righteousness and arrogance to millions of people 
who cannot, pace Mr. Steed, all be written off as “ different’’. But 
Mr. Wickham Steed has the whiphand, not only by reason of his record 
and achievements, but because criticism of the point of view he expresses 
could be dismissed as the product of subtle German propaganda. He 
may be right, but he castigates with such zest that a doubt creeps in. 


Sir Norman Angell! is also concerned with propaganda and the 
successful prosecution of this war to preserve freedom. His thesis is 
that freedom of thought and discussion is indispensable for the develop- 
ment and preservation of sound political judgment, while bad political 
judgment on the part of governments and cabinets may make the 
soldiers’ success impossible. He attacks nationalist ideas and the 
nationalists’ passionate predilection for ‘‘ thinking with your blood ”’ 
as favourable to the enemy, but fatal tous. Unfortunately, he believes 
that this attitude finds support in high places in Great Britain. Sir 
Norman then restates Mill’s case for liberty, in order to show that the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century protagonists for liberty did not base 
their case on ‘“‘a nice belief in the natural rationality of man”’. 
Opinions, not facts, rule the world, he declares, and the kind of world 
we live in depends on our ideas and the quality of our minds. The 
measure of the need for this little Penguin is that one doubts the extent 
to which it will be read. Sir Norman’s logic and didacticism make 
certain demands on the reader, but it is the subject, rather than the 
treatment, which is unhappily a little out of fashion. 


Dr. Maxwell Garnett ? examines our peace aims and concludes that 
while an armistice must put an end to all immediate danger of further 
aggression by Germany and provide for the restoration of political 
independence to the countries overrun by Hitler, peace must find some 


*1 Wuy FREEDOM Matters. By Sir Norman Angell. 1940. (London: 
Penguin Books. viii + 134 pp. 6d. 

*2 A LasTING PEAcE. By Maxwell Garnett. With a chapter on German 
> ag by H.-F. Koeppler. 1940. (London: Allen & Unwin. 288 pp. 
7s. 6d. 
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form of organisation for the preservation of world order. This organisa- 
tion need not begin by being, but must aim at becoming, world-wide, 
and a revitalised, reinforced and reformed League of Nations may well 
be the body to which States would transfer supreme authority over 
matters of common concern, such as the limitation of armaments, the 
settlement of disputes, the regulation of international trade, the distri- 
bution of resources, finance, health, minorities, communications, 
transit, colonies, etc. Dr. Garnett also discusses the kind of education 
necessary to fit men and women for world citizenship and supplement 
national loyalty by world loyalty, since he rightly believes that the 
problem of building world order on a lasting basis belongs in the long 
run no less to psychology and education than to politics and economics. 
Dr. Garnett examines the solution provided by Federal Union, and 
concludes that the effective working of the ‘‘ commonwealth needed to 
establish peace and make it constructive . . . does not depend only 
or chiefly upon whether it is a Federal Union on the American model, 
or an inter-State system on the British model, or a mixture of both”’. 
It depends upon whether the commonwealth derives authority from the 
thoughts, feelings, sentiments and loyalties of individual men and 
women, as well as the promises made by governments on their behalf. 
Any Federal Union that may be in existence must be brought into a 
wider commonwealth or League, ‘‘an inter-State nut with a Federal 
kernel.”’ 

Dr. Maxwell Garnett and Mr. Leonard Woolf, then, approaching 
the subject from totally different points, are agreed that if men wish to 
organise their international relations on a peaceful basis, they have it 
in their power to do so through a revitalised League of Nations, and 
they agree that Federal Union may be a step in the right direction, 
though not the only method of attaining the desired end, and probably 
a more difficult method than a League or Commonwealth. 


Federal Union in Practice } is a most useful little book giving a brief 
history.of the origin, development and form of the chief federations in 
existence, and discussing the different federal functions (legislature, 
judicature, etc.), together with such questions as armaments, allocation 
of power and, in an all-too-brief passage, the problem of migration. 
Mr. Greaves attempts a sober evaluation of the causes and conditions 
of Federal Union, in which he does not gloss over difficulties and 
attempts to decide neither how far these necessary causes are present 
in modern Europe, nor whether the League of Nations is likely to prove 
a step in the development from alliance through confederation to 
effective federal Statehood. There are occasional obscure sentences, 
where the author fails to make his meaning clear, but the book is both 
welcome and encouraging in the light of recent events, and amid the 
spate of theoretical schemes for a complete European Federal Union 
immediately after the war. 


In the first part of his Journey Through the War Mind,? Mr. Joad is 
on the top of his form as a reporter of the reactions of sample types of 
minds to the war. Between them, discussing the war with Mr. Joad, 
they manage to cover many aspects of the problem of man in relation 


* 1 FEDERAL UNION IN Practice. By H. R.G. Greaves. 1940. (London: 


Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 135 pp. 5s.) 
*2 JouRNEY: THROUGH THE WaR Minn. By C.F. Joad. 1940. (London: 


Faber & Faber. 8vo. 279pp. 8s. 6d.) 
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to God and Society. Thus, though some of the portraits may be 
composite, they are all recognisable, and some, alas, only too much so. 
To mention only two, the portrait of E., the modern mystic, is beauti- 
fully and sympathetically drawn; D., the reasonable pacifist, demon- 
strates the impossibility under modern conditions of a pacifism based 
on enlightened self-interest. Many of the problems of international 
relations are clearly explained, but when it comes to his solution, Mr. 
Joad is disappointing. It is difficult to see that his conclusion is in any 
way inevitable. “‘ The problem ’’, he writes, “‘ is that of the disparity 
between the comparative decency of the individual and the unrelieved 
brutality of collective action.’’ He concludes that the existence of the 
sovereign independent State is the root of the trouble, and can best 
be eradicated by means of Federal Union. 


If the pamphlet How We Shall Win? is a fair sample of Federal 
Union’s activities, it is harder than ever to believe that so acute a mind 
as Mr. Joad’s can give it enthusiastic support. The idea that the offer 
of union as made to the French should be made to any people which 
becomes free of Nazi domination, and that a common responsible 
authority should be set up to take control of foreign and international 
policy from national governments, is sound enough and in line with 
current thought. But the ‘‘ Charter of Twentieth-Century Freedom,” 
which also forms part of the pamphlet, is chilling in its inadequacy. 
Man has certain needs—peace, security, work, leisure; and certain 
rights—equality of opportunity, self-expression, freedom from arrest, 
freedom to change his government by peaceful means. The purpose of 
the State is to fulfil these needs and to safeguard these rights. The 
State, therefore, has certain duties towards the individual, foremost 
among which is to plan for peace by surrender of sovereign powers to a 
Federal Government. It is possible to be convinced that Federalism, 
regarded as a stage in the evolution of international government, and 
not as a magic formula, is essential, without seeing any logical con- 
nection between the two statements just quoted. Moreover, in 
Appendix I the authors state: “It is inconceivable that we should 
ever again allow any nation to threaten the peace of the world at its 
own discretion, or that the peace of the world should depend upon the 
promises of national governments.”’ It was inconceivable in 1918 that 
the war just ended was not “a war to end war ”’, and that the world 
had not been “‘ made safe for democracy ”’ once and for all. Whatever 
may be the verdict of history on the years 1918-39 and the first 
League experiment, it will probably be recorded that the belief of the 
British people in 1935 in the efficacy of the League insurance scheme 
against war, and unwillingness to face alternatives, played an important 
part in the deplorable Sanctions incident, and the British Government’s 
failure either to support collective security or rearm on the grand scale. 
Miss Dorothy Sayers has written ? that “‘ we wooed peace [during these 
years] as a valetudinarian woos health, by brooding over it until we 
became really ill”. It is a publication such as that referred to, rather 
than Federal Union’s aims or proposed methods, which appears danger- 
ous. On the other hand, much of the section “‘ How to Put it Over” 
will find acceptance, particularly the suggestion that the advice of 
refugees in Great Britain should be sought as to the best method of 


* 1 How WE SHALL WIN. 1940. (London: Federal Union. 16 pp. 3d.) 
*2 The Spectator, 24 Nov., 1939, p. 736. 
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combating the Nazis, and their help accepted in the common struggle, 
although the conception of a new Ministry of Information for the 
purpose of putting across the Federal Union idea is somewhat intimidat- 
ing. Federal Union does not appear to tackle any of the root problems 
involved in the getting rid of the evils it admirably enumerates, such 
as competitive economic policies and trade restrictions, nor does it 
suggest how the single authority will deal with the vested interests 
which the various national authorities have so far failed to counter 
adequately, save under duress in time of war. 


It is not necessary to be a Marxist or an advocate of revolution to 
feel the lack of constructive schemes in the economic sphere, or even of 
the recognition of the need for drastic changes before Federalism can 
hope to work. Mr. H. G. Wells’ Declaration of Rights (reprinted in his 
The Commonsense of War and Peace ), while it will probably not com- 
mand wide assent, has the merit that it contemplates revolution without 
violence, co-operation between States by the surrender of one or more 
particular functions to a common control, while retaining other aspects 
of sovereignty intact. Mr. Wells also reprints a Memorandum prepared 
by himself and the late Sir James Headlam-Morley in May 1918 for 
Crewe House, giving their ideas on the future organisation of Europe 
and the treatment of Germany at the end of the war which makes 
melancholy reading to-day. 


00,000,000 Allies If we Choose? declares roundly that Great 
Britain must organise revolution in Europe, and therefore first reform 
at home. Reforms must include a purge of the bureaucratic Govern- 
ment departments, in particular the Foreign Office, Home Office and 
Ministry of Information. “The eggs of private capitalism must be 
scrambled to make the omelette of war economy.” In the new 
Europe work must be not for profit, but for freedom, and the standard of 
living of primary producers must be raised to the level of the industrial. 
Great Britain in her organisation of the new Europe must make use of 
the nucleus of Europeans of different nationalities now in the country. 
She must also offer formal union to any country which rises against 
Nazi domination and joins us. 100,000,000 Allies If we Choose will 
antagonise many because of its outspoken opposition to the existing 
social order and its assumption that W. S. Gilbert was wrong in suppos- 
ing that 

Hearts just as pure and fair 
May beat in Belgrave Square 
As in the lowly air 

Of Seven Dials. 

But a year of war has had the effect of making its proposals far less 
revolutionary than they would have appeared twelve months ago, and 
it has the merit of avoiding the woolly-mindedness displayed by several 
of the M.P. authors of After the War. Some of the authors show a 
tendency to place all responsibility for the present state of Europe on 
the Germans—or the Nazis, or the Bolsheviks, according to taste— 
and to think of the future in terms of existing national units and forms 


* 1 THE COMMONSENSE OF WAR AND Peace. By H.G. Wells. 1940. (London: 


Penguin Books. 116 pp. 6d.) 

*2 100,000,000 ALLIES IF wE CHOOSE. By “ Scipio’’. 1940. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 118 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

*3 AFTER THE War. Edited by William Teeling. 1940. (London: Sidgwick 
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of government, freed from the influence of the German slave mentality 
and Russian paganism. But the book justifies itself by the value of one 
or two of the contributions. Lord Listowel does not hold out hopes 
of any short cut to permanent peace and security; at first sight he may 
appear to some readers to contemplate a post-war Europe on lines too 
much like the old. In point of fact, he advocates far-reaching changes, 
but does not expect them to be attained in a day by novel and revolu- 
tionary instruments of foreign policy without changes in the social 
structure and outlook of the nations. Mr. Stokes, writing as a Roman 
Catholic and a Labour M.P., makes concrete proposals for post-war 
> reform in Great Britain, as well as for an international post-war settle- 
ment. He believes that ‘what is morally right is economically 
possible ’’, and that a negotiated peace will be a better peace than one 
achieved after victory. “If Germany is not prepared to accept our 
peace terms, then we shall have a positive ideal with which to continue 
fighting instead of a negative one of ‘ Hang Hitler’,’’ Miss Irene Ward, 
on the other hand, believes that we must achieve a decisive victory 
over our enemies before we can achieve any peace aims worth having. 
After Germany has been crushed, she must not be carved up, but must 
be given opportunity to trade and to maintain a standard of living 
commensurate with her culture and civilisation. ‘‘ There must be no 
economic or human urge to encourage individual as well as national 
sacrifice to revivify the German Empire of the first half of the century.” 
Miss Ward here makes one of the wisest statements in the book. 


This question of the future of Germany must inevitably take 
precedence in any peace aims discussion. Mr. Koeppler! and Mr. 
Olden have now made their contribution to the growing number of 
books written by Germans about the future of their country. Both 
of them set out to show that Prussian militarism and the German 
people are not identical terms, and that characteristics associated 
with the one are not for ever and exclusively those of the other. 
Mr. Olden® exposes Prussian Militarism, Mr. Koeppler calls the evil he 
describes Junkerdom. There can be no doubt in the reader’s mind as 
to their diagnosis of what must be eliminated. The authors disagree, 
however, as to the nature of the disease and the reason why it should 
have acquired such a disastrous hold on the German people. Mr. Olden, 
writing as a Social Democrat, defends the German Republic, and in 
particular, Herr Stresemann, from the charges made against them, 
and does not hesitate to point out where responsibility lies on the victors 
of the Great War. Mr. Koeppler is not merely, like Mr. Olden, sad and 
disillusioned, but retaining a great faith in Germany : he is an angry 
and bitter man, whose anger has obscured his sense of proportion and 
his historical judgment. To say that Prussia was colonised by the 
Junkers (the Teutonic Order) in the fourteenth century and since that 
time Prussian absolutism has dominated ‘‘ Germany ”’, is simply not 
true, nor can one fairly contrast these centuries of Prussian absolutism 
with the slow and ordered development of the democratic: English 
Constitution, however favourably the long tradition of English parlia- 
mentary government compares with the government of the German 
states in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He has, 


1 In his chapter at the end of A Lasting Peace (see footnote 2, p. 84 above). 
2 See Review Supplement, June 1940, pp. 15-16. 
*3 Is GERMANY A HopELEss CasE? By Rudolf Olden. 1940. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 121 pp. 4s. 6d.) 
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in fact, selected his history most unfairly to fit his particular theories. 
The argument of the ‘‘ two Germanys ”’ may well be true, though not 
necessarily more true than the other theories scouted in Mr. Koeppler’s 
pages, but the evidence on which he bases it is inadequate. It is 
possible to believe that the Junkers must bear the major responsibility 
for the two European wars of the twentieth century without agreeing 
that the Junkers, and the Junkers alone, were guilty. Mr. Koeppler 
begs the question by defining as “‘ Junkers ” all who for economic or 
political reasons adopted the same attitude towards German affairs. 
Is it, moreover, true to say that these people never lifted a finger to 
defend themselves in the days of the Republic? What of the Kapp 
putsch? Not everyone who was in Germany in 1931 to 1932 will 
agree with Mr. Koeppler’s version of the United Front of that date on 
the part of the Junkers and Industrialists in support of the Nazis. 
Incidentally, was not General von Schleicher, by Mr. Koeppler’s own 
definition, a Junker? And what of Herr Briining, of whom no mention 
is made? At least there can be no quarrel with Mr. Koeppler’s just 
criticism of the misguided belief widely held in Great Britain at the 
beginning of the war, that if only Hitler and his satellites were over- 
thrown it would be possible to treat with a government of “ gentlemen 
and moderate generals ’’ which might be expected to assume power in 
such circumstances. 


The fall of France has provided a tragic postscript to M. Saurat’s 
essay,! but has also given an added importance to his “ honest effort to 
think within the mentality of the ordinary French people ” about the 
future of Europe in general and of Germany in particular even if there 
were no chance that he spoke for more than a minority of his country- 
men. If Germany is defeated, Free—or, as it will then be, Freed— 
France must take her share in the rebuilding of Europe and the shaping 
of the future international order. As M. Saurat points out, “ the 
French and the Germans understand each other much better than 
either of them understand the English; they do not like each other, 
just because they do understand each other”’. It is therefore essential 
that the English should understand the lines on which French minds 
were working before the catastrophe. Moreover, M. Saurat illumines 
in his essay the causes of the war itself, as well as of the collapse of 
France, when he writes: ‘“‘ The essential cause of the decay of our 
civilisation lies in the cessation of belief in any values superior to the 
value of human life as such,” and again, when he refers to the fatal 
absence of good-will caused by fear in Great Britain and France as well 
as Germany. As for the future, in M. Saurat’s opinion there must be a 
religious revival of faith on Christian lines, and the most important 
specific problem to be dealt with is that of education; the provision of 
a common basis of civilisation, built up through the development of 
regional and individual peculiarities, each group contributing the kind 
of culture for which it is most fitted. M. Saurat believes that text- 
books should be the same for all countries, and that teachers should be 
drafted for a period of years into a foreign country. 

His plan for the political and economic organisation of Europe is, 
very briefly, a prolonged occcupation of Germany; her disarmament, 
and the destruction of the Nazi Party, to be followed by elections after 
three years. At the end of five years, a European Congress should 
_ *1 French War Arms. By Denis Saurat. 1940. (London: Methuen. 
Iv + 54 Pp. TS.) 
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be called to form the nucleus of a kind of loose confederation (‘‘ The 
idea of General Elections throughout Europe . . . to put into power a 
magnificent Parliament which would elect a Cabinet and so on is, in 
my opinion, just plain nonsense. It is practically impossible to make 
even the French and English understand how each other’s parliaments 
work.”) Out-of this Central Government, at first dealing with only a 
few matters of common concern, might then evolve a Super-State in 
Central and Western Europe. The economic and social problems must 
be tackled first by each individual country. M. Saurat gives an in- 
teresting explanation of the Communist bogey: ‘“‘ The economic 
problem which is entangled with the social problem is not being faced 
either. In each civilised country the opposition between rich and poor, 
the contrast between town and countryside, with the depopulation of 
rural districts and the accumulation of the masses in towns where they 
perish physically, morally and intellectually, the chaos of production 
and distribution—all these causes produce an inner tension which we 
think of as the danger of Communism. This is a delusion, because it 
projects outside of each nation a danger which is inside the nation, 
and of its own making.”” To those who are prepared to face the future 
as one of a slow return to health and sanity among the nations, M. 
Saurat’s essay will appear constructive and encouraging. There will 
also, probably, be those who will feel that he evades immediate issues 
by taking refuge in platitudes about the need for a religious revival 
while being critical of the Churches, and that in any case, he does not 
speak “‘ the French of Stratford-atte-Bow ”’. 


The Way Out of War ' is yet another attempt to provide Americans 
with an explanation of how this war arose; whether the United States 
can help to prevent wars in general by joining in this or another; or 
how she can best serve peace and democracy. Mr. César Saerchinger 
believes that this war is due to Imperialism, to cure which the war of 
1914-18 was fought. He analyses the defects in the League, but does 
not succeed in explaining adequately President Wilson’s failure, by 
putting it down to the divergence between his aims and the real war 
aims of the Allies, and thus absolving Americans from any share of 
responsibility. He also devotes a chapter to accounting for the failure 
of what he calls the Pax Britannica or Salvation by Trade. But when 
he turns to the future, his constructive proposals—the redistribution 
of the means of national subsistence, revision by consent, a United 
States of Europe, etc.—are disappointing. To him war seems a Euro- 
pean disease and the United States is a detachedspectator who merely 
needs to be more co-operative, and less concerned with sovereign power. 


Mr. Lippmann’s beautifully printed and produced little book ? 
contains much wisdom in small compass. He regards the legend of 
the omnipotence of the United States as a major fallacy now exploded. 
Versailles was a bad peace shaped by the war itself, and not according 
to the will and intentions of the peace-makers. The exhaustion of 
Germany and the collapse of the three great Powers of Central Europe ; 
the failure to maintain the Allied unity of the war period, and to bring 
Germany in to co-operate in the post-war period, were the fundamental 


*1 THE Way Out oF War. By César Saerchinger. 1940. (London: 
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factors which produced Versailles. The frontiers drawn there were not 
so bad, and might have been better or worse, but were in fact un- 
workable. (‘‘ A good frontier is one which is not felt to be very im- 
portant, and therefore can only be drawn given a large degree of econo- 
mic unity.’’) The present war is a civil war in the Western World, 
resulting from anarchy after the breakdown of the centres of authority 
and order. But according to Mr. Lippmann it must end in the estab- 
lishment of new and durable centres of authority. That, and not the 
re-drawing of this or that frontier, is, in Mr. Lippmann’s view, the 
supreme task which will face the statesmen if Europe, and indeed the 
whole Western hemisphere, is to be saved from destruction. 

The energies of all statesmen are at present concentrated on another 
supreme task, that of winning the war. In the meantime, the experts 
and the publicists must do their best to ensure that there shall be no 
“ Khaki Election ’’, or “‘ Hang the Kaiser ”’, or ‘‘ Squeaking Pips ”’, 
episodes to distract statesmen when they come to make peace. They 
must also endeavour to prevent a flight from reality into the comforting 
belief in some quack recipes for perpetual peace. On both psychological 
and political grounds the “ It-will-be-time-to-talk-of-peace-when-we- 
have-won-the-war ”’ school of thought must be combated, even at the 
inevitable cost of some wasted paper and spilled ink. 


SELECTION OF ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 
DEALING WITH WAR AIMS AND PEACE 
PROPOSALS 

GENERAL. 

America and the Peace of the World. Information Service, Depart- 
ment of Research and Education, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, June Ist, 1940. 

Ayusawa, I. F.: The New World Order: A Japanese View. Con- 
temporary Japan, July 1940, pp. 791-810. 

Cassel, G.: Reflections on Post-War Reconstruction. The Annals, 
July 1940, pp. 23-27. 

Cecil of Chelwood, Viscount: Peace through International Co- 
operation. The Annals, July 1940, pp. 57-05. 

Eagleton, C.: Peace means more than Political Adjustment. The 
Annals, July 1940, pp. 35-42. 

Fieldhouse, H. N.: The Illusion of the Democracies. Fortnightly, 
June 1940, pp. 573-582. 

We should not delude ourselves that a long peace is possible whatever the 
result of the war. 

Garnett, M.: Reality and Utopia. Hibbert Journal, July 1940, 
pp. 480-488. 

A review of Professor E. H. Carr’s book The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 1919-39. 

Harris, J.: Colonies and Peace Aims. Contemporary Review, June 
1940, pp. 670-677. : 

Holt, E. B.: Propaganda and War Aims. News Letter, September, 
1940. 

Interesting and constructive. Proposes a League of Free European 
Nations, a European and not purely British control of colonial produce, and 
co-operation with regard to sea-carrying trade among the merchant fleets of 
the Allied and Associated Powers. 








Q2 ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS DEALING WITH WAR AIMS 


Joad, C. E. M.: Principles of Peace. Spectator, August 16th, 1940, 
pp. 163-164. 

Lanux, P. de.: France and a Durable Peace. The Annals, July 
1940, pp. 82-88. 

Page, R. W.: Designs for a World Order. The Annals, July 1940, 
Pp. 50-56. 2 

Patterson, G. S.: A Peace and Sound Economics. The Annals, 
July 1940, pp. 68-72. 

Priestley, J. B.: What are we Fighting For? World Review, 
August 1940, pp. 11-18. 

Rappard, W. E.: Why Peace Failed. The Annals, July 1940, pp. 1-6. 

Rowell, C. H.: Constructive Forces in the Present World Situation. 
Proceedings of the Institute of World Affairs, California, December 
1939, Pp. 223-227. 

Russell, F. M. : Reflections on Some Essentials of an Enduring Peace. 
Proceedings of the Institute of World Affairs, California, December 


1939, pp. 205-208. 
Schuman, F. L.: War, Peace, and the Balance of Power. The Annals, 


July 1940, pp. 73-81. 


How World Order can be restored and maintained. 

Search for a New World Order. Japan Weekly Chronicle, July 11th, 
1940, Ppp. 51-57- 

A Japanese view. 

Shotwell, J. T.: International Organisation. The Annals, July 
1940, pp. 19-23. 

For the planning of a permanent peace, not only the policies of nations, 
but also the organisation and constitution of the bodies which should carry 
out these policies must be considered. 

Thomas, N.: America’s Contribution to an Enduring Peace. The 
Annals, July 1940, pp. 43-49. 
Vigilo: Plan for Peace by Arrangement. Japan Times Weekly, 
July 4th, 1940, pp. 343-345, 357-358. 
The alternative is peace by victory which may not be worth having. 
Villari, L.: Foundations of a Durable Peace. The Annals, July 
1940, pp. 89-97. 

Lasting peace cannot be attained unless political and economic conditions 

are closely connected. The author examines each separately. 


Welche Folgen Latte eine Hitler—Europa? Das Wahre Deutschland, 
August 1940, No. 28, pp. 5-12. 


FEDERALISM. 
Bryant, A.: The Reconstruction of Europe. Hungarian Quarterly, 


Summer 1940, pp. 197-206. 
The Formula of Federation. Asia, July 1940, p. 392. 
Letters replying to two questions presented by Asia on Federation. 
Gideonse, H. D.: It Would Be a Mere Armistice. Asia, June 1940, 
PP. 294-295. 
Reply to an article ‘“‘ The Formula of Federation ’’, by Felix Morley, 
appearing in the same issue of Asia (see below). 
Morley, F.: The Formula of Federation. Asia, June1940, pp. 291-294. 
The Federations anticipated are European, Pan-American, Far Eastern, 
Russian and the British Empire, although Great Britain would also form 
part of the European Federation. 
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Ripka, H.: La Victoire des Alliés, condition indispensable du 
fédéralisme. L’Europe Centrale, June ist, 1940, pp. 3-4, I0. 

Types of Union. Headway, June 1940, p. 4. 

What constitutes federation and what other kinds of machinery for joint 

action exist ? 

Vigilo: Union of Europe under Germany’s leadership. Japan 
Times Weekly, June 27th, 1940, pp. 310-312, 322. 

Wootton, B.: Federal Europe: The Economic Problem. World 
Review, June 1940, pp. 12-15. 


OXFORD PAMPHLETS ON WORLD AFFAIRS. 


By Lorp MEsSTON 


Busy men and women are grateful to the Oxford University Press 
for this series of simple monographs on the problems of the day. 
They do not all pretend to be objective; but they speak with expert 
knowledge; they are concise, eminently readable and unencumbered 
by notes or bibliographies. At the date of writing, thirty-five of 
these pamphlets have appeared, and they may be sorted into three 
groups, relating to the German challenge, the British response and 
the reaction of the conflict on other countries, with a small miscel- 
laneous residuum. 

An admirable introduction is provided by Sir Alfred Zimmern’s 
survey The Prospects of Civilisation (No. 1). He sees three distinct 
problems before the world : a permanent one which is moral, a long- 
range one which is economic and a short-range one which is political. 
The first is complicated by the growing laxity of our moral standards ; 
the economic problem arises from small-scale men inhabiting a large- 
scale world; and the short-term problem is the political immaturity 
of the German people, which ties democracy in Europe to the weary 


' task of suppressing a senseless militarism. And thus we plunge 


into the consequences of this imbroglio, escorted by a perfectly planned 
and annotated little Atlas (No. 22), for which Mr. J. N. L. Baker has 
been responsible. 


I. The German Challenge. 


In two brochures, Who Hitler Is (No. 20), and Mein Kampf (No. 3), 
Mr. Ensor gives the general outline. Herr Hitler is shown as a com- 
bination of soldier, gangster and idealist, who makes personal and 
local fanaticisms the mainstay of his policy and “ sways the masses, 
because it is natural to him to think as crudely as they do”. What 
threw Germany into his arms was the world slump of 1929, which 
drove the people to hunt for any scapegoat (e.g., the Jews) and to 
welcome the bitterest and most uncompromising leadership. From 
that time Herr Hitler never turned back: his programme in Mein 
Kampf has never varied (except for his temporary accord with Russia) ; 
his purposes were as plain in 1936 as they are to-day; and if the 
democracies had acted then, “the world would have been spared 
incalculable danger and bloodshed ”’. 

One of the differences between him and the traditional type of 
dictator is his claim to govern according to law; and a timely study 


* 1 Nos. 1-35: by divers hands (Oxford University Press: 1939-40: average 
length 32 pp.: 3d. each). For complete list, see p. too below. 
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of the Nazi Conception of Law is provided by Mr. J. Walter Jones 
(No. 21). As far as a legal code is concerned, the German experts 
have been busy for the last six years in tearing up the old “ alien ” 
system, rooted in Roman law, and replacing it by a People’s law; 
and Mr. Jones shows the extraordinary distortion which, in this 
process, has befallen some of our juridical notions, such as ownership, 
contract, marriage, etc. But the real position is that the law is nowa 
mere expression of the will of the Fiihrer, and the judiciary has become 
a creature of the Executive. Reverence for statutes is a bourgeois 
fiction ; and legal relations, especially with other nations, must always 
be fluid; moving steadily in favour of the imaginary Aryan race. 

Herr Hitler’s policy has its basis and justification in a well-known 
series of propositions: that Germany was not beaten in the last war, 
but betrayed; that Germany was deceived into suing for peace on 
the false promise of a settlement on President Wilson’s terms; that 
the Germans are an Aryan race, the highest form of humanity on 
earth, with an inherent right to rule over the lesser breeds; that 
Germany is threatened with encirclement and refused living-room for 
her people; and that her colonies are essential to her existence as a 
nation. Each of these propositions is dealt with in a separate pamphlet. 

Was Germany Defeated in 1918 ? is the question which Captain 
Falls puts (No. 35) and answers unhesitatingly in the affirmative. 
He shows how the Battles of the Hundred Days (July to October 
1918) ended in the complete military rout of the German armies before 
revolution had begun to do its work. The alleged deception over 
the peace terms is examined with thoroughness and great fairness by 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy (The Fourteen Points of the Treaty of Versailles, 
No. 6). He takes us in turn through each of the terms set out by 
President Wilson in January 1918, and reaches the conclusion that 
those of the points “‘ which were in any sense relevant to the German 
Treaty were all applied to it in accordance with a reasonable inter- 
pretation ’’. The pamphlet must be studied in detail as an authori- 
tative refutation of one of the most plausible of the German grievances. 

The Aryan claim has now been so completely laughed out of court 
that it hardly needed Mr. Julian Huxley’s scholarly ‘‘ Race”’ in Europe 
(No. 5) to give it the coup de grdce. Racialism, he concludes, is a 
myth and a dangerous one: “a cloak for selfish economic aims ”’, 
for which there is no shadow of a scientific justification. Encircle- 
ment and Living Space are handled respectively by Professor Brierly 
(No. 12) and Dr. Kuczynski (No. 8). The former charge is true in 
the sense that Britain and France were driven to find support for a 
peace front against Germany’s aggression; the true “ encirclers”’ 
being Germany and Italy in their treatment of Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland and Albania, and their intervention in Spain. As for lebens- 
raum, Germany, with her annexations before the war, had ceased to 
be overcrowded; she had no need of an outlet for her population : 
she was recruiting labourers from her new territories and restricting 
emigration. Therefore, concludes Dr. Kuczynski, she wants colonies, 
and new territory generally, solely for military reasons and in order 
to exploit their inhabitants. This argument is pursued further in 
Colonies and Raw Materials (No. 7), by Mr. H. D. Henderson, who 
starts by asking whether a lack of colonial possessions actually pre- 
vents an industrial country from obtaining the raw materials it 
requires. To this question the first answer is that “ the total pro- 
duction of all colonies only amounts to about three per cent. of the 
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total world output of all commercially important raw materials ”’. 
The second answer, in the specific case of Germany, is that she would 
never have had any difficulty in buying all the colonial raw materials 
that her people need if she had ever bought on any large scale except 
for the manufacture of munitions of war. 

How Germany and the Germans are being transformed by Nazi 
doctrine is the topic of three important pamphlets. In National 
Socialism and Christianity (No. 18), Dr. Micklem tells with lucidity 
and scholarly thoroughness the complex tale of Hitler’s attack upon 
the Churches. ‘‘ That the Catholic Church”’, said Herr Rosenberg, 
speaking for himself and his master, “and also the Confessional 
Church in their present form must disappear from the life of our 
People is my full conviction.” If it goes, im its present form, what 
will remain? That Christ was an Aryan warrior against the Jews, 
and that “the will of Herr Hitler, as the quasi-Messianic embodi- 
ment of the racial soul, is itself the sole source of Law and Right ”’. 
When this wave of blasphemy and persecution is spent, men will not 
forget the courage with which the late Pope condemned it in his 
famous Encyclical of 1937. No voice of equal power has been raised 
on behalf of the working classes, whose plight is described by Dr. 
W. A. Robson in Labour under Nazi Rule (No. 33). In the Weimar 
Republic labour conditions were better than in any other country. 
Trade unions, collective bargaining, works councils and labour courts 
all shared with an effective conciliation machinery in creating a free 
and prosperous working class. Since 1933 all this has been undone, 
Forced labour is now the rule for the Four-Year Plan; agricultural 
labour is serfdom ; industrial conscription and the compulsory transfer 
of workers from their trades and their homes are universal; and the 
labour force has been deprived of any voice in wages, hours or working 
conditions. The economic structure which has been erected on these 
foundations of slavery is examined by Professor A. G. B. Fisher in 
Economic Self-Sufficiency (No. 4). With a wise caution against the 
tendency to Pharisaism in ourselves which peeped out at Ottawa, he 
shows with remorseless logic how “ autarky”’, or self-sufficiency at 
home, being impossible for any country, leads on to “ autarchy ’”’, 
or the power to control its own destiny, and thus inevitably to con- 
flict with other countries. Its apparent success in Germany and 
Italy is temporary and illusory. 


II. The British Reply. 


From the grim tale which this group of pamphlets reveals, it is a 
relief to turn to the next batch, 10 in number. It will be best intro- 
duced by a quotation :— 

““ The British Empire is far from perfect. It has come into being through 
historical events not all of which are creditable. The policies of its members 
in economic, political, racial and colonial affairs are doubtless often open to 
criticism ’’; but through it ‘‘ blows the clean and cleansing wind of de- 
mocracy, based on freedom of speech, of the press and of association. These 
are the fundamentals of the British Empire way of life.”’ 


This is how Mr. H. V. Hodson, in The British Empire (No. 2), sums 
up the power which has accepted the Nazi challenge. His descrip- 
tion of the complex, elastic, paradoxical organisation of our Common- 
wealth is a model of clarity and compression. It is supplemented by 
Dr. J. A. Williamson’s equally succinct narrative of The Life and 
Growth of the British Empire (No. 29), which tells how it has been 
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built up since America broke away from us in 1783. Earlier fluctua- 
tions in the Imperial sentiment have now been ended by the Statute 
of Westminster; and, if you ask a Dominion visitor how much of his 
territory Britain owns, ‘‘ the answer will be short. We own nothing 
but their friendship. It is of more worth than their possessions, and 
it is such a thing as Hitler’s gang can never have by any victory or 
perfidy ”’. 

With this cheering start we come to Mr. Max Nicholson telling us 
How Britain’s Resources are Mobilised (No. 30). One of the most 
interesting and informative pamphlets of the series, it carries us 
through the maze of governmental organisations dealing with war 
conditions, and makes a gallant attempt to define their different 
functions. Most of us will be glad to know what Mr. Nicholson tells 
us, for example, about the Ministries of Economic Warfare and Home 
Security; the reform of the Board of Trade; the controls imposed 
by the Ministry of Supply; and a dozen other questions on which 
no information has hitherto been readily available. He has nothing 
but admiration for the machine as a whole; but when he comes to 
ask who controls the controls, he discloses a method of co-ordination 
which hardly carries conviction. Much more drastic co-ordination 
is generally believed to be necessary: as well as some sort of vade 
mecum for the general public in their dealings with the government 
departments, which Mr. Nicholson might well be invited to write. 

As we move on from the war administration to the actual fighting 
forces, there are gaps which later additions to the series will no doubt 
fill. Among the material so far published, priority may be given, on 
the ground of novelty, to Britain’s Air Power (No. 28), a prose epic 
by Mr. Colston Shepherd. Beginning with a sketch of the different 
types of airplanes and their different duties, he rises almost at once 
into romance. One of those duties, he says, “is modestly called 
coastal reconnaissance. It is in fact reconnaissance of all the narrow 
seas, and as some of these are about 600 miles wide, the term narrow 
is a euphemism.” He goes on to describe the armour, the carrying 
power, the speed, the manceuvre of the craft. Our best fighters “ are 
off the ground within two minutes of the receipt of a warning and 
can climb to 15,000 feet in seven minutes’’. Then we have a picture 
of the seaplanes swarming off from their parent carrier and returning 
to the hive when their work is over; and the narrative comes to a 
climax (pages 17-19) when we are taken on a lonely patrol through 
a winter’s night across a darkened world. Admiral Richmond next 
introduces us to The Naval Réle in Modern Warfare (No. 26). As 
becomes a great naval teacher and historian who has been no less 
eminent in action, Sir Herbert opens with a masterly sketch of the 
development of our strategy at sea and the impressive speed with 
which it has moved to cope with changing conditions. Unhappily 
it has been outpaced by the steady repudiation by Germany of all 
international law, treaties or conventions regarding warfare at sea. 
The shelling of defenceless crews escaping from torpedoed merchant- 
men, the indiscriminate mining of the open sea, the deliberate sinking 
of hospital ships and similar atrocities justify Admiral Richmond’s 
stern warning that any terms of peace will express in their severity 
the world-wide resentment of Germany’s conduct of war. 

The contraband activities of our navy form the subject of three 
instructive booklets. In The Blockade, 1914-1919 (No. 17), Mr. 
Arnold-Forster traces the growth of this powerful weapon in the last 
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war and the incredible difficulties which had to be overcome before 
the rationing of neutral cargoes became established. He also gives a 
gruesome picture of the effects of blockade, and some justification 
for its continuance after the Armistice. Blockade and the Civilian 
Population (No. 24) is a study by Sir William Beveridge of the policy 
of blockade in relation to food. How far, he asks, is it possible to 
distinguish (a) between food and armaments and (b) between food for 
military and for civilian needs; and must our blockade operate to 
starve the peaceful population of Germany? After a full and con- 
vincing examination of the facts, Sir William concludes that to treat 
fats as contraband is a necessary measure of war, as they are directly 
convertible into armaments; that all other imports may properly 
be treated in the same way, in order to prevent Germany feeding 
both her people and her guns; that she has the resources to feed 
her people adequately; and that, if she prefers to starve them rather 
than to risk losing the war, the decision is hers and not ours. The 
reasoning is hard, but we are dealing with an enemy that is still 
harder. Can Germany Stand the Strain? (No. 19) is the question 
which naturally follows. Mr. L. P. Thompson thinks that it cannot. 
He wrote, however, while the iron-ores of Lorraine were still safe 
behind the Maginot line, and before Germany had seized France’s 
gold: so that in several respects his conclusions will now have 
to be revised. But there are certain essential war materials—petrol, 
in particular, copper, rubber, oilseeds and cotton—which in the 
course of a long war are bound to run short, either because their 
import can be stopped by our blockade, or because Germany cannot 
export commodities to pay for them, or because railway transport 
is inadequate. And her own stocks, though considerable, are limited 
and deteriorating. 

What, however, about ourselves? Can we stand the strain? 
Mr. Geoffrey Crowther addresses himself to this question in two 
notable pamphlets—The Sinews of War (No. 23) and Paying for the 
War (No. 25). The argument developed in them is too close to lend 
itself tosummary. As regards man-power and materials, Mr. Crowther 
considers that the advantage rests with us if (1) we keep the seas 
open to our trade while we close them to the enemy; (2) the enemy 
is not allowed to bomb our industrial areas out of existence; (3) we 
increase our export trades sufficiently to pay for our imports; (4) we 
cut down our standard of living; and (5) energy and speed are shown 
in transferring men and materials to their war-time jobs. 

As far as finance is concerned, Mr. Crowther estimates the national 
income at £7000 millions a year, and the requirements of Government 
for all purposes during the war at £4000 millions a year. To bring 
up the national revenue to this figure will involve a crushing scale of 
taxation, combined with State borrowing of such dimensions as to 
necessitate the drastic rationing of all private expenditures; and 
after that, we may be driven to the vicious and inequitable device of 
inflation. As an example of the taxation which will be required, 
Mr. Crowther mentions (but does not specifically recommend) the 
confiscation of all income over £2000 a year, the raising of the income 
tax to ros. in the f, and a universal sales tax of 5 per cent. Even 
if we accept his estimate of the yield, which seems gravely optimistic, 
it is impossible to see how borrowing abroad, which he appears to rule 
out, can be avoided. The whole pamphlet is in effect a convincing 
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case for an infinitely more stringent national economy than is now 
enforced. 


III. Reactions in other Countries. 


An interesting bunch of pamphlets is devoted to some (not yet 
all) of the other countries affected by the Anglo-German conflict, or 
participating in it. One naturally turns first to the earliest victim 
of the Nazi crimes. In Czechoslovakia (No. 15), the Headmaster of 
Charterhouse rests upon the history of that unhappy country a power- 
ful plea for its restoration. He argues convincingly that Czech 
nationalism is a fact which cannot be ignored in any permanent 
settlement of Europe; and though the Czechs have not been par- 
ticularly sympathetic to the Slovaks, the latter are too small and 
poor a people to form an independent State. The tangled tale of 
Turkey, Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean (No. 9), by Mr. G. F. 
Hudson, comes next. It is a model of clear and condensed history, 
culminating in the renaissance of Turkey through a fiery trial and in 
the face of endless intrigue and treachery. An instructive parallel 
is drawn between the Treaty of Lausanne and the Munich Pact. 
Both were violent revisions of a Peace Treaty, achieved by the sacrifice 
of a small nation which had every claim to protection. But Munich 
led only to catastrophe, and Lausanne brought peace to Europe and 
a friend to Britain. 

From Turkey we move easily, under Mr. Macartney’s competent 
guidance, into The Danubian Basin (No. 10), with its inextricable welter 
of races, each clamouring for dominion within its own ethnic boun- 
daries, real or imaginary. Versailles tried to satisfy their claims by 
a mixture of principles and faits accomplis; but the small States which 
resulted could never get together, and none of the friendly Great 
Powers could give them the necessary leadership, so that to-day the 
tragedy of the Baltic is being repeated on the Danube, and the future 
is sadly obscure. It is impressive to find so competent an authority 
as Mr. Macartney convinced that, in this area, the greatest national 
problem of the future will be that of the Ukraine. The instability 
on the Danube is now unhappily matched by that in The Baltic (No. 
27). Long a battle-ground between Prussia and Russia, the small 
States in the East Baltic settled down to insignificance under the 
Czars through the nineteenth century. Germany clawed at them in 
the last war, and then Versailles gave them a golden age of liberty 
and growth, which lasted from 1920 to 1935. Mr. Hampden Jackson 
shows each of them in its own way blossoming like a flower, until the 
icy hand of their old oppressors was laid upon them agzin last year. 
Britain’s consent to their virtual annexation was the price which 
Stalin put upon his friendship; and because we refused to pay it, 
he accepted the overtures of Hitler. This leads us into the tortuous 
ways of Bolshevism, which form the topic of two brilliant sketches— 
Russian Foreign Policy (No. 34), by Miss Barbara Ward, and The 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (No. 14), by Mr. J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. The 
latter dwells on that dramatic episode in the Drang nach Osten which 
gave some inkling of Germany’s ambitions. Under the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, Russia would have “ lost 34 per cent. of her popula- 
tion, 32 per cent. of her agricultural land . . . 54 per cent. of her 
industrial undertakings and 89 per cent. of her coalmines”. The 
Treaty of Bucharest dealt even more drastically with Roumania : 
“‘ A harsh peace,” cried a German staff officer indignantly, “ you call 
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it a harsh peace? Just wait till you see what we are preparing for 
France and England.” All this, of course, went by the board at 
Versailles; and by 1920 Germany was making overtures to the Soviets. 
To-day Bolshevism, combined with a new nationalism, is having its 
revenge, in rooting out German civilisation from the Baltic lands. 
The keynote of Russian foreign policy, Miss Ward emphasises, is self- 
preservation and security. Marxism may wax and wane; the Comintern 
may rise and fall; the League of Nations may be courted or spurned ; 
but security must be maintained at all costs. Intervention by Russia in 
the present conflict is unlikely; she distrusts and dislikes both sides 
equally; and tht exhaustion of both will leave her free to carry out 
that expansion, both in the Baltic and in the Balkans, which she 
considers necessary for self-protection. Meanwhile, says Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett, Germany has twice played with the fire of Bolshevism, and 
her second flirtation may be even more disastrous than the earlier 
one, “‘ for it is but a short step from National Socialism to National 
Bolshevism ”’. 


IV. Miscellaneous. 


The five remaining pamphlets are of a more general character. 
India (No. 32), by Professor Rushbrook-Williams, is a sympathetic 
study of the Nationalist movement, with its double mainspring— 
political and cultural. Its difficulties in a country which is “ a living 
museum of culture stretching almost from the Stone Age to the 
twentieth century ” are not under-stated, and the suggestion that we 
foment those difficulties is vigorously combated. British rule, indeed, 
concludes the author, “alone among the many dominions India has 
known in her tragic history, has placed the country on the road 
which leads alike to national integration and to national self-govern- 
ment’. In Palestine (No. 31), Dr. Parkes shows how the present 
tangle arose and consoles himself by the thought that the clash between 
Jew and Arab is only an example of the general clash between East 
and West—a reflection which some readers may hesitate to share. 
He is enthusiastic about the improvements which the Jewish settlers 
have effected in the last twenty years, and he believes that “it is in 
the non-political atmosphere of daily relations that the beginnings of 
cultural understanding may take place’”’. Sir John Hope-Simpson 
discourses with unique authority on The Refugee Question (No. 13), 
and the piteousness of it all. The sheer magnitude of the problem 
defeats imagination. Of the more fortunate refugees who have found 
new homes, Sir John enumerates 215,000 Armenians ; 1,300,000 Greeks ; 
a million Turks and over a million “ White’ Russians. But of the 
woeful exiles from the Reich, and now from the countries which 
Hitler has overrun, there is as yet no tally. And saddest plight of all, 
though, its distance dims our apprehension of it, is that of some 12 
million Chinese whom the Japanese invasion is hurling from the 
maritime provinces to the west. The narrative is a monument to 
the services which a few devoted workers like Nansen and Sir John 
himself have rendered to this mass of stricken humanity, whose lot 
the governments of the world seem so unable to ameliorate. 

A study of Propaganda in International Politics (No. 16), by Pro- 
fessor E. H. Carr, makes a convincing case for some measure of State 
control over this new “‘ mass-production of opinion’’. There is no 
such thing as an international public opinion, and all attempts to 
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create it so far have been merely weapons of national policy. But a 
propaganda which approximates to truth, has some regard for worthy 
ideals and somé consideration for the rights and interests of the rest 
of the world will in the end prevail over its rivals. So believes Pro- 
fessor Carr; may he prove a true prophet. Our last pamphlet, 
The Dual Policy (No. 11), by Sir Arthur Salter, is an earnest plea for 
the formulating and declaring of the terms of a general settlement 
which would ensure peace when the powers of aggression have been 
broken. It is not easy for the ordinary man to cast his thoughts so 
far forward to-day. Sir Arthur admits this; but insists that the 
effort must be made, and outlines in simple form ¢he principles on 
which it must be based. Most progressive thinkers will agree with 
him. 


So end the first thirty-five instalments of this encyclopedic guide 


to the world’s anxieties. More are promised; and a flow of similar 
pamphlets is beginning to arrive from the Canadian branch of the 
Oxford Press. 


MESTON. 


. THE Prospects oF CivitisaTion. By Alfred Zimmern. 1939. 


THE BritisH EMPIRE. By H. V. Hodson. 1939. 


. Mein Kampr. By R. C. K. Ensor. 1939. 


Economic SELF-SUFFICIENCY. By A. G. B. Fisher. 1939. 

““ Race’? In Europe. By Julian Huxley. 1939. 

THE FOURTEEN POINTS OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES. By G. M. 
Gathorne-Hardy. 1939. 


. COLONIES AND Raw MatTeriats. By H. D. Henderson. 1939. 
. ‘ Livinc-SPAcCE’’ AND POPULATION PROBLEMS. By R. R. Kuczynski. 


1939 


. TURKEY, GREECE AND THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. By G. F. Hudson. 


1939. 


. THE DANUBIAN Basin. By C. A. Macartney. 1939. 

. THE Duat Poticy. By Sir Arthur Salter. 1939. 

. EncrrcLEMENT. By J. L. Brierly. 19309. 

. THE REFUGEE QUESTION. By Sir Jahn Hope-Simpson. 1939. 

. THE TREATY OF BREST-LITOVSK. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 1939. 
. CzECHOSLOVAKIA. By R. Birley. 1939. 

. PROPAGANDA IN INTERNATIONAL Potitics. By E. H. Carr. 1939. 

. THE BLOCKADE, 1914-1919. By W. Arnold-Forster. 1939. 

. NATIONAL SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By N. Micklem. 1939. 

. CAN GERMANY STAND THE STRAIN? By L. P. Thompson. 1939. 

. Wuo Hitter Is. By R.C. K. Ensor. 19309. 

. THE Nazt CONCEPTION OF Law. By J. Walter Jones. 1939. 

. AN ATLAS OF THE War. Compiled by J. N.L. Baker. (15 maps with 


explanatory text.) 1939. 


. THE SINEWS OF WAR. By Geoffrey Crowther. 1939. 
. BLOCKADE AND THE CIVILIAN PoPpuLATION. By Sir W. Beveridge. 
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9. 
. PAYING FOR THE War. By Geoffrey Crowther. 19 
. THE NAVAL ROLE IN MODERN WARFARE. By Admiral : Sir H. Richmond. 


1940. 
. THE Battic. By J. Hampden Jackson. 1940. 

. Britarn’s Arr Power. By E. Colston Shenker. 1940. 

. THE LIFE AND GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EmpirRE. By J. A. Williamson. 


1940. 


. How BritTatn’s RESOURCES ARE MOBILISED. By Max Nicholson. 1940. 
. PALESTINE. By James Parkes. 1940. 

. Inp1a. By L. F. Rushbrook-Williams. 1940. 

. LaBour UNDER Nazi Rute. By William A. Robson. 1940. 

. Russta’s ForEeIGN Poricy. By Barbara Ward. 1940. 

5. Was GERMANY DEFEATED IN 1918? By Cyril Falls. 1940. 


(Oxford University Press. Sm. 8vo. Each 32 pp. approx. 3d.) 
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By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


For a number of years the difficulty that has presented itself to 
writers of books on international affairs has been that events move 
too quickly for them. Recent developments especially have shown 
that anything in the nature of a forecast, a speculation, a warning, 
may be hopelessly wide of the mark or completely out of date almost 
before the author has set pen to paper. Again, the time-lag between 
the completion of a manuscript and the moment it reaches the public 
in book form has proved disastrous for many a work even by the 
wisest of our authors and best-informed of commentators. 

Books on foreign affairs or on burning domestic issues must there- 
fore either be reduced to generalities and to the study of broad trends 
rather than of specific facts and events, or must face the risk of being 
so divorced from the realities of a constantly shifting situation that 
their only claim to attention is their historical value—and even that 
is sometimes doubtful. 

Our times are therefore propitious for pamphlets or very short 
books, where both the actual process of writing and that of technical 
production can be reduced to the minimum. But there is another 
reason why in the present circumstances there is not only scope for, 
but a definite need of, this kind of literature. Newspapers have 
shrunk to a few pages, and editors have to perform wonders of com- 
pression to get the merest’ essentials into their columns. With all 
the news that must be presented to a public increasingly eager for 
information, there is little room left for views. Thus, apart from the 
magazines and periodicals (which are also affected by considerations 
of space and the time factor), almost the only medium open to an 
author who wishes to offer some genuinely topical comments is the 
pamphlet or the small book. Yet publishers have been rather slow 
in entcring that field. The British public is not pamphlet-minded; 
and unless distribution for very large quantities can be assured, it is 
not a paying proposition to publish 3d. and even 6d. pamphlets. 


The outstanding success of the “ Oxford Pamphlets on World 
Affairs’, however, should encourage others to follow suit, and a few 
efforts in that direction are now being made which deserve every 
support. Messrs. Macmillan have just brought out the first six 
pamphlets of a series, priced at 3d., called ‘‘ Macmillan War Pamph- 
lets’’. The Cambridge University Press have started a series of 
3s. 6d. political booklets on “Current Problems” under the general 
editorship of Dr. Ernest Barker. Aldor Publications have brought 
out a number of booklets on different subjects, and the enterprising 
Mr. Gollancz has lost no time in following up the huge success of 
Guilty Men by “‘ Cato” with several other books of a similar shape 
and written from the same critical angle—to constitute a series of 
2s. 6d. “‘ Victory Books’’. If there is a general criticism to be made 
of this form of literature, it is that up to now it has been too academic. 
Moreover, both the range of subjects and the selection of authors 
seem to indicate a certain limitation of outlook. In that respect the 
Gollancz Victory Books stand out favourably for their vigour, their 
outspoken views, and the ground they cover. Though most of their 
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authors have preferred not to disclose their identity (there has been 
much speculation about who “ Cato”’ is, for instance), and though the 
whole series is characterised by a strong left-wing bias, here at least 
is something new and stimulating. The two best Victory Books are 
Guilty Men* and 100,000,000 Allies—If We Choose.2 The first one 
is a record, the second a plea. Why exception should have been 
taken to Guilty Men by some of the distributors—who, by banning it, 
rendered an inestimable service to its author and publisher—it is 
hard to see. The second book pleads for an imaginative approach 
to the essential task of mobilising all the latent anti-Hitler forces in 
Europe. Its value is, however, affected by a number of typical 
“leftist ’’ fads which are irrelevant to an otherwise brilliant piece of 
work. The sixth book of the series, Churchill CAN Unite Ireland,’ 
contains much verbose nonsense, together with one or two excellent 
passages. The author pays a handsome tribute to Mr. Churchill, 
for instance, of whom he says, among other things, “ He is, nearly 
enough, whether one likes it or not, as close as any one man may come 
to being Britain”. But the book fails to convince that ‘‘ the whole of 
Ireland will be defensible ’’ if Lord Craigavon is forced by Mr. Churchill 
to abolish the border and if Ireland becomes a united island. 

Many more books are promised in the Gollancz series; if they are 
as polemical and original as the first titles they will fill a need. 


The Cambridge University Press series is in every respect the 
very opposite of the Gollancz one. Distinguished Cambridge scholars, 
signing with their full names and titles, are responsible for these 
little books. They write with detachment, knowledge and modera- 
tion ; yet the books issued to date somehow fall flat. Mr. F. C. Bartlett, 
for instance, who is a Professor of Experimental Psychology, is the 
author of Political Propaganda.* His interesting observations on the 
nature of suggestion, and his penetrating analysis of propaganda 
methods would be very convincing, if we did not have the example 
of German, Soviet and British propaganda efforts before our eyes. 
As it is, Professor Bartlett scores effective debating points against 
Goebbels; but the fact remains that up to now the Nazis have achieved 
a brilliant success in that field. 

Mr. W. F. Reddaway, the author of Problems of the Baltic, is a 
well-known authority on Northern and North-Eastern Europe. Thanks 
to his grasp of that region’s history he manages to compress much 
useful historical material into a few pages. But in commenting on 
the present-day problems of the Baltic and Scandinavian States he 
is far less convincing. And it is disturbing, in view of the factual 
information now available, and after the Norwegian fiasco, to be 
told by so competent an authority that ‘‘as all the world knows, 
the refusal of the Scandinavian Powers either to stand by Finland 
or to grant transit to the expeditionary force of the Allies brought 
about the capitulation of the Finns ”’. 

*1 Guitty MEN. By “Cato”. 1940. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 126 pp. 


2s. 6d.) 
*2 100,000,000 ALLIES—IF WE CHoosE. By“ Scipio’. (London: Gollancz. 


8vo. 118 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
*3 CHURCHILL CAN UNITE IRELAND. By Jim Phelan. 1940. (London: 


Gollancz. 8vo. 120 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
*4 PoLITICAL PROPAGANDA. By F. C. Bartlett. 1940. (London: Cam- 


bridge University Press. 8vo. x + 158 pp. 3s. 6d.) f 
*5 PROBLEMS OF THE Battic. By W. F. Reddaway (London: Cambridge 


University Press. 117 pp. 35. 6d.) 
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In The Democratic Ideal in France and England,’ Mr. David 
Thomson gives a brief study of democratic methods in the two 
countries and offers some pointed observations on democracy and 
nationalism. Alas, much of what he says is now of purely historical 


interest. 


The same also applies in the main to the various books issued by 
Messrs. Francis Aldor. One of these deals with the war in Norway,? 
and is written by an eye-witness. The second is a British seaman’s 
account of his experiences in the Altmark,3 The remaining two 
describe Nazi atrocities in Germany ‘ and in Poland.5 It is good that 
a record of these German outrages against humanity should be pre- 
served for future generations to read. 


Finally there are the six Macmillan War Pamphlets. These make 
very uneven reading. Mr. A. P. Herbert on the sacred treasure of 
liberty and on the merits of the British Commonwealth of Nations is 
eloquent and to the point.¢ The Dean of Chichester’s summing-up 
of the Niemdller case and the persecution of the Confessional Church 
in Germany,’ or Monsignor Ronald Knox on the Nazi attack not 
merely on Roman Catholicism but on Christianity as such,’ con- 
stitute a powerful indictment of the German nation as well as of 
Hitler and his satellites. 

That veteran Labour Leader, Mr. J. R. Clynes, offers us some 
very readable extracts from his biography,® and his record of the 
gradual improvement of social conditions in Great Britain goes far 
to substantiate Mr. Herbert’s apologia of the British political system. 

But it is difficult to compreherif why Mr. Milne’s effort on War 
with Honour ™ has been included in this series.. The author, a delight- 
ful poet and a brilliant playwright, has written some very charming 
verse on the kind of life we have all been constrained to lead in the 
early months of the war. In the present pamphlet he explains at 
great length why he was a pacifist in 1934 and why not now. Many 
other people have travelled along a similar road. 

Mr. E. M. Forster, who aims at the same objective as Mr. Milne, 
viz. that of emphasising the Nazi threat to civilisation, and who 
therefore passionately appeals for a fight to the bitter end, fully 
succeeds where Mr. Milne fails: instead of being preoccupied with 


*1 THE Democratic IDEAL IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. By. D. Thomson. 
1940. (London: Cambridge University Press. 136 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
*2 In THE NORWEGIAN TRAP—THE BATTLE FOR AND IN NORWEGIAN WATERS. 
By Ronald Scarfe. 1940. (London: Francis Aldor. 8vo. 157 pp. 2s.) 

*3 T was AN ALTMARK PRISONER. By Able Seaman Thomas Foley. 1940. 
(London: Francis Aldor. 8vo. 1s. 6d.) 

*4 DacHAU—THE Nazi HeELi. Arranged by J. R. Kay; translated by 
Lawrence Wolfe. 1939. (London: Francis Aldor. 8vo. 216pp. 5s. 

*5 GERMANY’s ‘ DEATH SPACE ’”’—THE POLISH TRAGEDY. 1940. (London: 


Francis Aldor. 8vo. 261 pp. 5s.) (See review on p. 137 below.) ‘ 
* 6 Let THERE BE Liperty. By A. P. Herbert. 1940. (London: Macmillan. 


32 pp. 34.) ; 

*? THE CRooKED Cross. By the Dean of Chichester. 1940. (London: 
Macmillan. 32 pp. 34.) 

*8 Nazi AND NAZARENE. By Monsignor Ronald Knox. 1940. (London: 
Macmillan. 32 pp. 34d.) : 

*9 WHEN I REMEMBER. By J. R. Clynes. 1940. (London: Macmillan. 

2pp. 3d. f; 
, #h war witH Honour. By A. A. Milne. 1940. (London: Macmillan. 
32 pp. 34.) 
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himself, he deals with the actual problem—which is, or should be, 
everybody’s concern. He manages to express in the minimum of 
words many vital truths, and his Nordic Twilight 1 is weighty without 
being heavy. 

Further titles in the same series are already announced. Let us 
hope that they will be numerous, and that other publishers will embark 
on similar publications. Though the public’s anxieties and pre- 
occupations are great, its desire to gain a better understanding of the 
drama in which it has been involved is now unquestionable. After 
years of sickly syrup it can do with some healthy food for thought. 


NEWSPAPERS OF THE ALLIES IN LONDON 
Compiled by F. O. BEMBARON. 


A NUMBER of newspapers and periodicals are now being published 
by the Allies in Great Britain. Their editors and contributors are 
mostly persons of repute not only in their own countries, but also 
abroad. Nearly all are printed in their respective languages, thus 
enabling the large number of Allied peoples now in this country to keep 
in touch with current events, and also to maintain contact with their 
own national thought and culture. 

The following Allied newspapers and periodicals are now appearing 
regularly in London. 

France 


FRANCE. Daily. 4 pages, 17” X 12”, illustrated, 1d. Pro- 
visional address: London, 85 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. Issued under the 
auspices of the Association des Francais de Grande Bretagne.—The first 
number appeared on August 26th, 1940. A daily newspaper for all 
French people in Great Britain, and as many in France and her colonies 
as may receive it. Several well-known French journalists now in this 
country contribute regularly to this paper, which contains excellent 
leading articles and news paragraphs. Previous to the issue of France, 
a two-paged mimeographed news-sheet, the JOURNAL DU CAMP, was 
issued by the British Council at the request of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, the first number appearing on July 24th, 1940. This was originally 
intended for the wounded French soldiers at the White City. It proved 
such a success that, at the request of the French authorities, the Ad- 
miralty and the War Office, its circulation was extended to nearly all 
the French forces in Great Britain. On August 15th, 1940, its title was 
changed to LEs NOUVELLES DE FRANCE ET DU MONDE, and it continued 
to appear until September 2nd, 1940, when it was withdrawn in favour 
the regular French daily newspaper France. 


On July 14th, 1940, the day of the French National Féte, a single- 
issue paper LE QUATORZE JUILLET was published under the auspices of 
the British Council. 4 pages, illustrated, 1d. 


The Netherlands 
Vrij NEDERLAND—JE MANTIENDRAI. Weekly. 24 pages, 14” X 
to”, illustrated (subscription, including postage, annual £2, quarterly 
1 Norpic Twiticut. By E. M. Forster. 1940. (London: Macmillan. 
32 pp. 34.) 
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IIs., single copies, excluding postage, gd.). London, 7 Park Lane, 
W.1.—The first number appeared on August 3rd, 1940. The aim of 
this paper, which is issued in the form of a periodical, is to maintain 
Dutch interests and national culture among the many millions of Dutch 
men and women scattered all over the world. In accordance with the 
traditions of the Netherlands Press, it is an independent paper, pub- 
lished by free Dutchmen, and is not a Government or controlled 
organ. 
Norway 


Norsk TIDEND. Twice weekly (Tuesday and Friday). _4 pages, 
18” x 12”, illustrated (subscription, 12 months 20s., one month 2s., 
single copies 3d.). London, Norway House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1.— 
The first number appeared on August 30th, 1940. This Norwegian 
newspaper contains many well-written articles of special interest to 
the large number of Norwegian nationals now in Great Britain. It is 
edited by Mr. Jacob Vidnes, and is sponsored by the Press Department 
of the Norwegian Foreign Office. 


Poland 


DziENNIK Potski (“The Polish Daily’’). Daily. 4 pages, 
7" x 12",1d. London, 5 Portugal Street, W.C. 2.—First appeared on 
July 12th, 1940.—This Polish newspaper, which is edited by Mr. 
Tabaczynski, is of an official character. It aims at keeping the Polish 
people in Great Britain in touch with current events. 


Potska Watczaca (“ Fighting Poland”). Weekly. 8, or more, 
pages, 17” xX 12”, illustrated, 2d. London, 23 Beaumont Street, 
W.1.—First appeared on July 21st, 1940.—This weekly paper, which is 
edited by Mr. Terlecki, is primarily intended for the Polish forces now 
in Great Britain. It is official. 


Wiapomoscr Potski (“The Polish News”). Weekly. 4 to 8 
pages, 24” x 18”, illustrated, 6d. London, 36 Great Russell Street, 
W.C. 1.—This weekly paper, which is edited by Mr. Nowakowski, is 
the continuation of a well-known Warsaw liberal literary magazine; 
it was restarted in London on July 14th, 1940. It has a democratic 
outlook, and aims at keeping its readers in touch with all aspects of 
Polish intellectual life. 


JESTEM PoLakIEM (“‘Iama Pole”). Weekly. 6 pages, 20” x12”, 
2d. London, 24-27 Bedford Place, W.C. 1.—First appeared on August 
4th, 1940. This weekly paper, which is edited by Mr. Panciewicz, 
is the organ of the former Young Nationalist Movement. 


RoBotnik Potski (“‘ The Polish Worker”). Fortnightly, 4 pages, 
15” X 10”, 2d. London, 24 Devonshire Terrace, W.2.—First appeared on 
August 25th, 1940.—This paper is the organ of the Polish Socialist Party. 


FREE Europe. Fortnightly. 20 pages, 13” x 9”, 6d. London, 
1r Gower Street, W.C. 1.—Although this international periodical, 
which is published in English, cannot strictly be called a Polish 
paper, it is included here, as it is edited by a Pole, Mr. C. Smogorzewski, 
and includes among its contributors the well-known Polish cartoonist, 
Mr. Feliks Topolski. It also contains many articles of direct interest 


to the Polish people. 
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Czecho-Slovakia 


CECHOSLOVAK—NEAZAVISLY TYDENIK (“‘ The Czecho-Slovak Inde- 
pendent Weekly ’’’). Weekly. 12 to 16 pages, 12” x 9”,3d. London, 
54 Keswick Road, S.W. 15.—First appeared on October 16th, 1939. 
This periodical, which is edited by Mr. B. Bene& and sponsored by the 
Czecho-Slovak Provisional Government in London, contains general 
information of interest to Czecho-Slovaks, in particular of the army and 
its life and work in Great Britain Its circulation extends to the United 
States, Canada, South Africa, and to some twenty different places all 
over the world where Czechs and Slovaks are living. 


THE CENTRAL EUROPEAN OBSERVER. Fortnightly. 8 to 12 pages, 
13” x g” (annual subscription, 5s. post free, single copies, 2d.). London, 
114-116, Park Street, W. 1.—This periodical, which was published in 
Prague from 1923 to 1938, was restarted in London on February Ist, 
1940. It is edited by Dr. Jaroslav Skalak, and is sponsored by the 
Czecho-Slovak Provisional Government in London. It includes many 
excellent articles by well-known Czecho-Slovak and other authorities on 
political and cultural questions relating to Central Europe, especially 
Czecho-Slovakia. It is published in English and is distributed in Great 
Britain, the United States and Canada. 


THE SPIRIT OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. Monthly. 11” x 8”, Is. yearly. 
First appeared on December 20th, 1939.—This magazine, which is 
edited by Dr. F. M. Hnik, and sponsored by the Czecho-Slovak Pro- 
visional Government in London, is devoted chiefly to religious subjects. 


Belgium 
Up to the present, no regular Belgian newspaper has been issued in 
London. On July 21st, 1940, the anniversary of Belgian independence, 
the British Council, with the collaboration of a number of Belgian 
authors, issued LA BELGIQUE EN GUERRE (in French and Flemish), 
4 pages in each language, 18” x 12”, illustrated, 1d. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


RECENT HISTORY 


* THE WAR CRISIS IN BERLIN, JULY-AUGUST 1914. By Sir Horace 
Rumbold. 1940. (London: Constable. 8vo. xvii + 372 pp. 
18s.) 


Tuis may well be the last, though not the least valuable, of the 
volumes of personal reminiscences written by those who played a part 
in the diplomatic history of July-August 1914. Sir Horace Rumbold 
was Counsellor at the British Embassy at Berlin from the autumn of 
1913 to the outbreak of war. He traces the gradual growth of tension 
with Germany through 1913 and 1914, plunges into the crisis proper 
with the murder of Franz Ferdinand, and for the period from July 24th 
onwards (‘‘ the twelve days’’) gives us what is practically a diary of 
the diplomatic activity of the British Embassy. He makes no 
startling disclosures, and reverses no accepted judgments; but this is 
a volume of direct and personal impressions which the historian will 
have to take into account. 

By way of illustrating the thesis that history repeats itself, Sir 
Horace prints as an appendix his despatch to the Foreign Office of 
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April 26th, 1933, when he was about to retire from his appointment 
as Ambassador in Berlin. But the sober and restrained tone of his 
narrative of 1914 discourages any suggestion that it has been in any 
way coloured or distorted by later events. E. H. Carr. 


* INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SINCE THE PEACE TREATIES. By E. H. 
Carr. Rev.ed.1940. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. viii + 317 pp 
6s.) 


WHEN an author brings a book of this kind up-to-date, the un- 
charitable pounce upon it to see what he has withdrawn. Professor 
Carr has withdrawn nothing—or, to be accurate, only thirty-two 
insignificant lines. The book stands as it was first published in June 
1937, but with eight new pages interleaved in his chapter on ‘“ The 
non-European World,” and twenty-seven pages added to bring the 
story down to the end of March 1940. 

The author’s style is cramped, as it must be in compressing into 
76,000 words what is virtually a history of the world during the last 
twenty-one years. Occasionally, in the effort to be concise, he misleads 
the reader, as when he implies (p. 282) that only anarchists and com- 
munists were on the Government side in Spain, and when he states 
roundly (p. 284) that Britain and France ‘ were prepared to send a 
considerable organised force ’’ to Finland last winter. 

The book remains the best short survey of international relations 
since 1918. The very colourlessness which makes it so difficult to read 
helps it to withstand the test of time. Professor Carr is a man of few 
illusions, though he seems to have shared Mr. Chamberlain’s belief 
that Italy would never enter the war on the side of Germany. 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


* OuR Own TIMES, 1913-1939. By Stephen King-Hall. 3rd revised 
edition 1940. (London: Nicholson & Watson. 8vo. xi + 1204 
pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Tus attractive work has been twice reviewed in our Journal—its 
original two volumes in 1936, and the first single-volume edition in 
1939. Since then history has been racing, and Commander King-Hall 
in the present edition has brought his narrative up to the outbreak of 
war. The old matter remains unchanged, and even in his chapter 
on Conclusions, the author has not had to alter a comma: few his- 
torians are so fortunate in their consistency. The new matter, apart 
from the appropriate additions to the admirable chronology, biblio- 
graphy and index, will be found on pages 884 to g11, and takes the 
reader through the fateful twelve months between the Septembers of 
1938 and 1939. It is marked by the same clear and yet spirited 
simplicity of statement as all the early work displayed. The author 
could obviously have said uncomfortable things about the policy of 
appeasement, but in our present circumstances he has wisely refrained. 

MESTON. 


* D’UNE GUERRE A L’AUTRE. I. DE VERSAILLES A LocaRNo. By 
Bertrand de Jouvenel. 4th edition. 1940. (Paris: Calmann- 
Levy. 416 pp. 40 /rs.) 

SINcE M. de Jouvenel, in his introduction, disclaims any intention 
of presenting a work of scientific character, we can enjoy his story of 
the course of European affairs in the first six years of the inter-war 
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period for its liveliness and logic. He does not inquire deeply into the 
social, economic and mental causes of the events that he describes so 
well. Although younger in years, he firmly upholds the traditions of 
a generation for whom foreign policy was the concern of the Cabinets 
and General Staffs of the Powers, while the Parliaments, not to speak 
of public opinion, had an influence which was usually a hindrance, if 
not disastrous. 

Nevertheless, M. de Jouvenel points out very clearly the incon- 
sistencies of French policy and the disharmony between British and 
French diplomacy after the end of the last war. ‘He also traces the 
development of European affairs back to the most unsettling factor of 
all: the absence of Russia from the concert of Powers from 1917 until 
1934, which deprived the Slavonic States of their natural centre of 
gravity, a place that France was never really able to fill. In his last 
chapter, written in March 1939, and entitled ‘‘ L’erreur mortelle de la 
défence nationale ’’, he comes to the conclusion that the French system 
in Europe was geographically and demographically a paradox, and 
was upheld only by reason of the victory and armed strength of 
France. In his opinion it should and could have been continued. 
But, by withdrawing into a purely defensive position, France was 
losing her material and moral value as an ally in the eyes of her friends 
in the East and South-east of Germany, and stood in danger of finding 
herself without allies and weak when the invasion came. 

E. A. ALPORT. 


* EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES (1789- 
1939). By A. J. Grant and H. W. V. Temperley; with a Supple- 
mentary Section dealing with the years 1938-1939 by Lillian M. 
Penson. 1940. (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. 
8vo. xxiii+ 716 pp. 16s.) 


GRANT AND TEMPERLEY’S Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries has a reputation established through five editions which has 
no need to be vindicated afresh. The supplement to this new impres- 
sion of the fifth edition brings diplomatic developments down to the 
outbreak of the present war. While time must undoubtedly elapse 
before a reconsideration of most recent events can be undertaken, it 
should already be possible when a sixth edition becomes necessary to 
revise the chapter on Italian Fascism in the light of the recent critical 
studies of Finer, Salvemini and Rossi. Marsh drainage and reclama- 
tion, for instance, began not with Mussolini but in 1870. Mussolini 
alone can claim credit for the idea of planting townships on the drained 
and sterile soil. It would be equally sound economically to spend 
hundreds of pounds per acre in settling small-holders in the middle of 
Exmoor. Some idea of the administrative efficiency of the régime is 
given by the fact that there are over three score different taxes to be 
paid by ordinary citizens in the course of the year. The Concordat 
and Lateran Agreements of 1929 were a brilliant diplomatic triumph 
for Mussolini. They were prepared by a long tradition of dignified 
and tactful handling by democratic Italian Governments of pontiffs 
unwilling to resign themselves to the loss of territorial sovereignty ~ 
over the city of Rome and the Papal States. A lapse of sixty years 
had brought about a more conciliatory state of mind. 

I. M. MAssEy. 
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NIGHTMARES Must Enp. By Hessell Tiltman. 1940. (London: 
Jarrolds. 8vo. 288 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

* EUROPE’S DANCE OF DEATH. By G.T.GARRATT. 1940. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 332 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

* ARMISTICE 1918-1939. By Michael Foot. 1940. (London: Harrap. 
8vo. 274 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

* NEMESIS? THE SToRY OF OTTO STRASSER. By Douglas Reed. 
1940. (London: Cape. 350 pp. 1os. 6d.) 

InsIDE Europe. (War Edition, reviewing events up to January, 
1940.) By John Gunther. 1940. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 
xxii + 609 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

As THE STORM BROKE. By C. P. Stacey. (Reprinted from the 
University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. IX, No. 1, Oct. 1939, 8 pp.) 
THE WAR: THE First Four Montus. By C. P. Stacey. (Reprinted 

from the University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. IX, No. 2, Jan. 

1940, pp. 183-201.) 

PAN-GERMANISM ONCE More. By Roland G. Usher. (Reprinted 
from the University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. IX, No. 2, Jan. 
1940, pp. 125-137.) 

THE first three of these books deal with what Professor E. H. Carr 
has called “ the Twenty Years’ Crisis”. The fourth shows the reaction 
of one German to that experience. The three pamphlets reprinted 
from the University of Toronto Quarterly give Canadian views of the 
new war. 


Mr. Tiltman, Mr. Garratt and Mr. Foot are very different writers, 
but one might extract from their books a measure of agreement on 
one point—that peace is indivisible. Like Mr. Gunther—whose 
popular Inside Europe begins, as other institutions do, to show some 
signs of wear under the stress of war—Mr. Tiltman has been for many 
crowded years a foreign correspondent at various centres of disturb- 
ance in Europe and the Far East. Several chapters in his book are 
vivid pieces. of journalism which convey facts and impressions that 
may be of real value to the reader. He has seen a good deal of 
Japan’s adventures in China, and is convinced that they are an 
essential part of the great nightmare which has now overridden the 
world, and that if aggression is to end in Europe, it must end in 
Asia too. 


Mr. Garratt’s approach to the problem is more philosophic, more 
personal and perhaps more insular. Though he has been a Labour 
candidate in recent General Elections and has accepted a good part of 
the current Socialist ideology, he is at heart a Liberal, and the political 
failure which he sees and regrets most clearly is the failure of the 
Liberal view of politics and of the conditions which supported it. It 
would be wholly unjust to suggest that Mr. Garratt looks for political 
salvation to a return to the social conditions of Gladstonian times. 
But he sees clearly that unless the respect for personal freedom which 
was one essential part of the old Liberal outlook can be restored in 
Europe, it is useless to expect the disappearance of totalitarianism. 


One suggests that if Mr. Foot’s pages were closely analysed, it 
would be found that his view of the world is also an essentially liberal 
one. But the liberalism is overlaid by his belief in the political 
righteousness of Soviet Russia. It is, of course, very possible to find 
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reasons for regarding Russia as the home of international peace and 
reason, provided that one does not insist upon certain facts which 
may be thought to point in an opposite direction. Mr. Foot’s know- 
ledge of events during the earlier part of the past quarter of a century 
may be in certain respects a little superficial, but he writes with much 
vigour and assurance. 


Nemesis is in some ways the most interesting of all these books, 
for its subject is Otto Strasser, the dissident Nazi who embodies those 
social and political views which helped to bring Hitler to power in 
Germany but which he betrayed as soon as he safely could. Mr. Reed 
is rather apt to thrust his own personality between his readers and the 
man he is describing, but enough survives of Strasser’s creed—which 
is anti-capitalist but yet insists on the right of the ‘‘ small man”’ to 
private property and independence—to make one ask sincerely whether 
it might have something of real value to offer to a country like Germany 
which has suffered the worst ravages of totalitarianism. Whether 
Hitler has destroyed the roots of any such opposition to his own 
system—or to State Socialism, its obvious alternative—is a question 
which Mr. Reed can scarcely hope to answer. 


The writings of Mr. Stacey and Mr. Usher show that, in Canada as 
in Britain, there have been debates over the question whether Nazi 
Germany is something new or simply the Prussian policy in a twentieth- 
century guise. The problem is one which may seem rather less 
important to-day than it did in the first months of the war, but it will 
no doubt have to be reconsidered sooner or later. J. M. REID. 


* THE ORIGINS OF THE SECOND GREAT War. By W. N. Medlicott. 
(Historical Association Pamphlet, No. 116.) 1940. (London: 
Bell. 24 pp. Is. 1d.) 


Mr. Medlicott gives a clear summary of the events which led up to the 
outbreak of war. He covers the familiar ground of Germany’s successive 
annexations, the reactions in the various capitals, the attempt at appease- 
ment, the rapidly developing crisis which culminated in the invasion of 
Poland, but adds much to the interest of this little work by touching also 
on many lesser-known facts relating to the origin of the war. The last page 
contains a short bibliography under the title of ‘‘ Books Recommended ”’. 


* BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EuROPEAN History, 1918-1939. Compiled by 
G. P. Gooch. (Historical Association Pamphlet, No. 117.) 1940. 
(London: Bell. 24 pp. Is. 1d.) 


At the present time, when European history is a matter of such concern 
to most of us, Mr. Gooch’s bibliography is a most useful publication. 


CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 


* CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION. (Burge Memorial Lecture for 1940.) 
By Arnold J. Toynbee. 1940. (London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 48 pp. Is.) 

THis is a profound and packed lecture, delivered in the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford last May. The issue raised and discussed is that of 
the relation of Christianity (and all the great religions) to the develop- 
ment of civilisation. Is religion a destroyer of civilisation, as Gibbon 
thought? Or is it, as some have thought, a midwife, and therefore a 
servant, of civilisation, with the function of preparing a great and 
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ordered society and then passing from the scene? Or is the relation 
the very reverse, and do civilisations (and the fortunes of civilisation) 
serve the purpose of preparing the growth of religious development ? 
It is the last of these answers which Professor Toynbee himself gives. 
“The continuous upward movement of religion may be served and 
promoted by the cyclic movement of civilisations round the cycle of 
birth-death-birth.”’ The travails of civilisation, and its very ‘‘ wither- 
ing away’’, open the door for the religious spirit; and recurrent 
secular sufferings may be the stepping-stones on which religion mounts 
along its “ single continuous upward line”’. 

The theme is illustrated with a profound learning and a deep 
devotion. One may doubt the lecturer’s planned pattern of history, 
and his general interpretation of time, in.a sort of Buddhist sense, as 
bound to the wheel of recurrence. One can only feel admiration, and 
gratitude as well as admiration, for his interpretation of the movement 
of religion. It is never extravagant: it is always judicious and 
balanced; but it is always inspired by an unfaltering belief. Pro- 
fessor Toynbee holds, with a reasoning emotion, that Christianity is 
the source (as other great religions, in their measure, have also been a 
source) of such progress as the human spirit can make in time. It 
has provided the opportunity—the growing opportunity, in which 
progress consists—for gaining a growing illumination about the nature 
of God and for receiving the growing grace of communion with, and 
assimilation to, His nature. There may indeed be a measure of 
illumination, and even of grace, for “ the good pagan ’’; but to forego 
the opportunity offered by religion is to walk more slowly and with 
more stumbling. 

Perhaps at the bottom of Professor Toynbee’s belief there lies (in 
spite of what he says about the pagan soul) an opposition between the 
natural or secular order of civilisation and the supernatural or spiritual 
order of illumination and grace. Not all of us would accept the fact 
of that opposition, or condemn the secular order to recurrence and 
“vain repetition’’. The essence of civilisation may be, after all, 
to be neither the master nor the servant of religion—in other words, 
not to stand in contradistinction to it, on whatever basis—but rather 
to be the translation of religion into working social effect upon an 
earthly plane. Those who believe in a national Church cannot but 
feel that there is an intertwining of their national civilisation with 
their religious belief. But to speak of a national civilisation is to 
speak in terms which do not fit into Professor Toynbee’s categories. 
His civilisations, and his church, are both cecumenical. Perhaps a 
difference arises here which might lead far—if there were time to 
follow the track. ERNEST BARKER. 


* CHRISTIANS IN A WORLD AT War. By Edwyn Bevan. 1940. 
(London : Student Christian Movement Press. 188 pp. 6s.) 


THE central idea of Dr. Bevan’s book is that only those who 
accept a jensetts as well as a dies-seits in the ordering of the universe 
have ground for hope in the present world conflict. 

Passionately as men hold the belief that right must triumph, 
history does not lend itself to the view that the righteous man, or 
righteous cause in the end prevails. On the contrary, evil and good 
are so inextricably interwoven that to pronounce the prevalence of 
one over the other proves little more than the subjective bias of the 
historian. But this world is not all. Dr. Bevan sets out to prove 
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that only persons of very limited intelligence can hold that nothing 
exists outside the rule of natural law. Even of natural law we cannot 
know the limits. If millions of years ago, before the appearance of 
life on this planet, a rational spirit could have been told that lumps 
of matter would rise from chairs, wave their extremities about, and 
direct their own movements, he would have refused to believe in such 
a reversal of immutable law. Yet it has happened. One of the 
greatest of living physiologists was asked whether to him, as a man of 
science, automatic writing seemed inexplicable. ‘“‘ Not a bit more 
- inexplicable than that a thought in your mind should make your 
hand write: that is as much an enigma to science to-day as it 
ever was.” 

The present conflict can be seen in its true perspective, as only one 
act in the history of soul-making, by those who realise that there is a 
vaster world than this planet compasses. This positive hope is 
inherent, and occasionally expounded in Dr. Bevan’s book, but the 
bulk of the volume is taken up with an objective analysis of historical 
evidence, yielding negative results for those who would fain believe in 
the triumph of righteous causes. The clarity of the author’s writing 


makes it a pleasure to pursue his argument to its final anchor of hope. 
H. Gray. 


* STUDIES IN THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND HIsTORICAL. By Loofty Levonian. 1940. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 158 pp. 6s.) 


In his study of Muslim-Christian relationships Dr. Loofty Levonian, 
Dean of Theology at the Near East School of Theology at Beirut, 
maintains that the antagonism which has separated Muslims and 
Christians for thirteen centuries is now capable of solution. To-day 
goodwill and reconciliation could take the place of ancient misunder- 
standings and controversies, with great advantage to the world, and 
especially to the peoples of the Near East. He bases his hopes for 
such a reconciliation on the fact that some of these peoples, especially 
the Turks, have, for the first time in their history, entered into the 
contemporary life of Western Europe, by adopting radical measures 
of social and political reform, while Christians have become less com- 
placent and self-satisfied in their approach to non-Christian religions. 
He is emphatic in his belief that the two religions must be reconciled, 
and that fusion of the political, cultural or social planes only will 
never bring about real understanding. He is, however, far from 
explicit on the method by which such diametrically opposed faiths 
can be fused. 

The body of the book is devoted to proving, with a wealth of 
learning and illustration, that Islam is essentially an unspiritual 
religion relying on dogma and its code of ethics, while Christianity is 
a religion of spiritual experience expressed in dogmas incomprehensible, 
and often actually repugnant, to Muslim thought. The word ruih— 
spirit—for example, has proved an almost insurmountable barrier to 
understanding, since to the Christian it denotes the non-material, and 
to the Muslim it denotes something physical—wind, breath—which 
applied to God is blasphemous. The difficulty is not one of ter- 
minology only. It is a fundamental difference, and can only be 
surmounted by an interpretation of religion which will teach Muslims 
and Christians alike that all men, whatever their race or language, 
can be one spiritually. Only on this foundation can social life, human 
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liberty and peace between nations be soundly based. But the long- 
established belief that Islam will never modify its dogmas is to-day 
wholly out of date. Reconciliation of the century-old antagonisms is 
not only desirable, it is also possible. H. Gray. 


* THE ANGLO-SAXON TRADITION. By George Catlin. 1939. (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. Demy 8vo. xii + 286 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 


In the Baconian sense Professor Catlin is indeed a full man: for 
he must have filled many a note-book in the planning of this treatise. 
It starts with “an open letter” to Mr. H. G. Wells, in which the 
author anticipates his final plea—a ‘‘ Confederacy ” of Anglo-Saxony, 
as he calls it, or otherwise the American Republic with its forty-eight 
states and the British Commonwealth with its thirty odd units, being 
the only human powers that can meet the challenge of totalitarianism 
and Marxism. The remainder of the book sets out the foundations 
on which this confederacy must be based. They are the ten cardinal 
virtues of the Anglo-Saxon tradition which took its rise in the sixteenth 
century, viz., humanism, personality, experiment, liberty, tolerance, 
accommodation, federalism, democracy, moralism and public spirit. 
How each of these begat and then flowed into the other is brought out 
with a wealth of quotation and allusion: and then a sobering con- 
clusion is reached : 

“The ideas that ruled Europe and the world for two centuries, that 
* derive from a religious outlook which ruled the world for the greater part of 
two millennia, have lost the initiative.’’ : 


How is the initiative to be recovered? “ The cultivated plants of 
Liberalism are giant stalks, long seeded and in decay.’’ Equally 
valueless are the “‘ dead Conservative pieties of liberty, democracy 
and individualism”. Not therefore with the older political parties is 
salvation to be found—comfortable unimaginative Conservatism, or 
the cowardly bourgeois middle-class—but in a new doctrine, the class- 
less sociéty and the union of mankind. How this ideal is to develop 
from the present antagonisms of the world, Professor Catlin does not 
tell us: he can only threaten us with the consequences of its failure. 
If Anglo-Saxony does not federate quickly, Britain may have “ to 
find its ally and rescuer in the Soviets’; and “ for those who decline 
instantly to break down the boundaries of class and race, within two 
decades the Revolution is in store and blood and slaughter”’. . To 
avert this, we must adopt “ the discipline of a determined liberty ’’, 
and we must convert our people into “‘a healthier, more athletic, 
better technically-qualified, self-respecting folk’. Yes, but what 
most of us ask for is the philosopher-king who will teach us and lead 
us to all this. MESTON. 


THE Impasse OF Democracy. By Ernest J. Griffith. 1939. (New 
York : Harrison-Hilton. 380 pp. $3.) 
BREAD AND Power. By E. T. Brown. 1940. (London: Hodge. 
8vo. 278 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
* LAMENT FOR Democracy. By Cicely Hamilton. 1940. (London: 
Dent. 8vo. v+ 90pp. 3s. 6d.) 
THE suggestion of a common theme is present in all these books, 
different in scope and purpose though they are. Does democracy 
suffer to-day from the lack of a faith, on the part of the many, strong 
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enough to impel them to a vivid personal sense of responsibility for 
its activities? Mr. Brown is most conscious of this weakness and is 
cogent in his argument. Democracy shows this weakness, he believes, 
because in effect it has never yet been allowed to come into exist- 
ence. His thesis is that economic power is unequally distributed 
and political machinery is hedged about by checks to popular will 
imposed by the distrust of past generations for government by the 
people. This argument, though not new, is ably put forward, and as 
long as it remains true it cannot be too often stressed. So his book is 
valuable in its analysis. Real democracy cannot come to life until 
the many are acutely aware of it as an instrument of their own social 
purpose: this in turn they cannot be while in fact it is the tool of the 
special interests of the few. If education, economic equality, the 
control of monopolistic tendencies (especially in the supply of informa- 
tion), the removal of oligarchic checks and balances, can help to create 
this consciousness and this faith, the problem of size cannot be over- 
looked as a further cause of ihe fatal sense of unreality in modern 
democracy. Jefferson with his emphasis on the ward as the ground- 
work of self-government, Tocqueville with his argument in favour of 
federalism that it makes possible small units of relative independence 
and communal consciousness, may suggest the remedy here. For 
there is undoubiedly some truth in Miss Hamilton’s complaint that 
electorates are irresponsible, that the voter “is immune from direct 
penalty ’’, even though his penalty at this moment would seem to be 
direct enough in all conscience. But nothing can make him more 
“ responsible ” than a fuller and more direct and immediate experience 
of self-government : certainly submission to despotism cannot provide 
the cure, and it is worth noticing that he has shown the greatest 
weakness in this respect in countries where his experience has been 
shortest. 

Dr. Griffith’s book is a most valuable contribution to the study of 
creative democracy. It is a further witness that Miss Hamilton’s 
lament is premature. He agrees with Mr. Brown’s criticism of the 
paralysing effects of constitutional checks on democratic action. But 
his work is chiefly significant for his ‘“‘ program for a dynamic demo- 
cracy ’’, in which he puts forward an integrated machinery for social 
economic control. There can be no doubt that here too, in vocationally 
organised communal activity, is to be found a remedy for that weakness 
of democracy, its apparent unreality in the matters that most nearly 
affect everyday working life. All interested in democratic renaissance 
should read Dr. Griffith’s work. H. R. G. GREAVES. 


* DEMOCRACY TO-DAY AND To-MoRROW. By Eduard BeneS. 1939. 
(London: Macmillan. Crown 8vo. x + 244 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


To the abuse which Herr Hitler used to bellow at Dr. BeneS during 
the Munich crisis, there could be no more dignified or crushing rejoinder 
than this survey by the Czech statesman of the maelstrom into which 
Europe has been plunged by the Nazi dictator. Our generation has 
thrown up plenty that is vile; but it may well be proud of one who, 
when his life-work has been wantonly and savagely wrecked, can 
weigh the forces concerned—the forces of good and evil—with the 
detachment and wisdom of Dr. BeneS. His diagnosis of the world’s 
maladies is that we are still in the conflict which started with the 
French Revolution, and that democracy has to grapple with a revival 
of the iniquities which were first challenged a century and a half ago. 
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WAR AND ARMAMENTS II5 
After 1919 we imagined that democracy had been established in Europe ; 
but most of the countries on which it was imposed had no experience 
of it and no genius for it, and it went wrong and rotten in their hands. 
Add to this that in Germany, spoiled by the long prosperity which it 
owed to Bismarck, all the old idealism of the people had been sub- 
merged in the worship of strength, size, dominion, force. Dr. Bene, 
however, is no pessimist; human progress does not advance in a 
straight line, but in waves, and we are in a temporary trough. Chap- 
ters III and IV of the book, which discuss the failure respectively of 
democracy and of the League of Nations, are worth special study. 
MEsTON. 


WAR AND ARMAMENTS 


* SCIENCE IN War. (A Penguin Special.) 1940. (London: Penguin 
Books. 140 pp. 6d.) 


THAT scientific knowledge and scientific investigation play an 
increasing part in each succeeding war is perhaps generally known, 
but among those familiar with the facts there is a strong feeling that 
the country is far from making the best use of the services which 
science can render. Workers in the physical and biological sciences 
are, indeed, constantly called upon to provide answers to specific 
questions, but not to discover what are the problems and what is their 
relative importance. This little book is a statement, compiled by a 
group of twenty-five anonymous experts, of the case for a fuller utilisa- 
tion of science by the nation. Such a composite production is naturally 
uneven, but the several branches of science are on the whole well 
covered. Striking examples of successes in the solution of urgent 
problems are given, including the prompt provision of means of dealing 
with the magnetic mine, the remarkable development of aircraft as a 
consequence of research in aerodynamics, and the elimination, first of 
typhus and more lately of enteric, from the list of scourges of armies 
in the field. The improved treatment of wounds and the use of stored 
blood for transfusion are further cited as instances of rapid progress. 
The excellent work of the biochemists on nutrition and on vitamins is 
now receiving recognition, but a comprehensive food policy for the 
nation and for after-war conditions in Europe, demanding as it does 
the large-scale planning of agriculture and stock-breeding, is only 
now being slowly evolved. Psychology, a science still in the making, 
has so far proved disappointing in its application to the problems of 
war, in spite of extravagant claims made by some schools, but the 
psychological study of soldiers and civilians under conditions of stress 
is of the utmost importance for the future. Attention is called to 
the value of calculations of probability in connection with safety from 
hostile attack and in other ways. 

It is considered that the scientific staffs of the Services should play 
a larger part than they appear to do in the formulation, as well as in 
the solution, of strategical and tactical problems. This has been 
realised by the Germans. Advisory committees of independent scien- 
tific men are appointed by many Government departments, but they 
rarely have the power to discuss policy, and still less often to make 
decisions, so that their work is liable to fail of its effect or to be subject 
to an unnecessary time-lag. 
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The authors go beyond the ordinary range of physical and biological 
science, and include such matters as “scientific management ’”’ in 
factories and the organisation of propaganda, stress being laid through- 
out on the use of scientific methods in the treatment of a great variety 
of problems. The statement of their case is free from exaggeration, 
and deserves careful study. C. H. DEscu. 


A Navy SECOND TO NONE. THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN AMERICAN 
NavAL Poticy. By George T. Davis. 1940. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace. 8vo. xili+ 508 pp. $3.75.) 


In this well-documented and soberly written book Mr. Davis 
traces the development of the modern Naval policy of the United 
States. He is critical of the present policy, saying that it repre- 
sents “‘a shift of tremendous significance to ourselves and the world ’’, 
and he asks whither it is leading his country and whether the expansion 
is necessary. 

The Secretary of the Navy in 1933 defined the “‘ Fundamental 
Naval Policy ’’ of the United States to be “ to maintain the Navy in 
sufficient strength to support the national policies and commerce and 
to guard the continental and oversea possessions of the United States ’’. 
What was termed the “‘ General Naval Policy ’’ was said to be to main- 
tain a Navy second to none. In other words, the object as stated in 
the first of these pronouncements is to be attained by the means indi- 
cated in the second. What, however, asks Mr. Davis, is the national 
policy which the Navy is to support? He suggests three possibilities : 
the support of either some kind of collective system of security, of a 
self-imposed limitation to guard the Western Hemisphere and that 
alone, or of economic enterprise and diplomatic manceuvres in all 
parts of the world affected by American interests. Of these he regards 
the first as unlikely. Recent events at Havana afford an answer to 
the second. The third presents difficulties to a Navy which lacks 
naval bases in all those oceans concerned. The governing principles 
of British policy have had a clear political and strategical foundation 
for the last two centuries. The same cannot be said of the two prin- 
ciples of ‘‘ Second to None ’’ and “ Parity with Britain’’. Mr. Davis 
rightly perceives that the strategical situations of the twe countries 
differ most profoundly, and that this carries with it a difference of 
needs which cannot be satisfied by the same numbers and types of 
ships. Mathematical parity is not synonymous with parity of security. 
Thus while the cruiser needs of the United States were calculated to 
be satisfied with forty-three vessels, those of Great Britain (as we can 
very plainly see at this critical moment) require far larger numbers ; 
and the very methods by which the two countries estimate their 
requirements are different. Again, the submarine campaign of the 
last war, as Mr. Davis remarks (p. 403), “led to a development of a 
destroyer force far beyond the requirements of the American Navy ’’. 
But for the British needs they were only just sufficient to save the 
country from disaster. At this moment we see our trade in the 
Channel and North Sea being attacked by a new type of torpedo-boat 
against which we must provide; it is improbable that such a need 
would arise for the United States. Parity is, in fact, no solution of 
problems of strategy, nor is it possible to say what meaning is to be 
attached to the words “‘ second to none’’ when the types of fighting 
vessels needed are so different. HERBERT RICHMOND. 
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* A Key To Victory: A STUDY IN WAR PLANNING. By Lt.-Col. Clive 
Garsia. 1940. (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 8vo. xvii + 
328 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


The aim of this book is to explain a new process of planning for 
war, which the author calls “‘ automatic planning’’; but which, in 
my opinion, would be better named “ scientific planning ”’, or, better 
still, ‘‘ common-sense planning ’’, when common-sense is’ defined as 
“thought and action adapted to circumstances’’. Briefly, his pro- 
cess is the progression of an idea through actual and probable con- 
ditions to definite action, and then a check backwards from this result 
to the idea and its acceptance or modification. Therefore, it may be 
compared to the pendulum of a clock, which, swung into motion, 
gradually slows down to find its true rhythmic beat. 

From this it will be seen that planning, to prove effective, must be 
in constant motion—rhythmic, like the pendulum—and never be 
allowed to become static. And though the author says: ‘ Only by 
means of planning . . . can we hope to beat the time factor,’’ I should 
prefer to say—like the pendulum—make the desired use of it. In 
war, the old saying “‘ time is money ”’ should read—“ time is victory ’’ ; 
war potentials replacing the works of the clock, and the plan the 
pendulum, which enables them in intimate combination to tick out 
victory correctly. Because the planner must bear all potentials in 
mind, Colonel Garsia rightly says : ‘‘ To-day the raw material of plans 
has become so extensive that the task of planning far exceeds the 
scope of any single brain.’’ Therefore, the first requirement is not a 
planner, but a planning machine. We, as a nation, have never pos- 
sessed such an instrument; yet it is an essential of victory. Here, in 
this book, is to be found a clear outline of the technique required when 
such an organ of thought is created. J. F. C. FuLier. 


* NEw Ways OF War. By Tom Wintringham. (A Penguin Special.) 
1940. (London: Penguin Books. Sm. 8vo. 128 pp. 6d.) 

The author served throughout the war of 1914-1918 and with the Inter- 
national Brigade in Spain, where he commanded the British Battalion; 
particularly in the light of the latter experience, he puts forward proposals 
for new methods of dealing with modern war. 

* WarsuHIPs AT WorRK: A Naval Notebook explaining in Text and by 
Profile some Functions of the Principal Warship Types of the 
World. By A.C. Hardy. Illustrated by Lawrence Dunn. 1940. 
London: Penguin Books. Sm. 8vo. 144 pp. 6d.) 


A useful guide for the general reader. 


BIOGRAPHY 


* LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE Rt. Hon. SiR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Vol. II. By Sir Charles Petrie. 1940. (London: Cassell. Demy 
8vo. xi+ 433 pp. 16s.) 

Durinc the period covered by this volume, from 1914 to his death, 
Sir Austen had reached a position, whether in office or out of it, to 
influence British foreign policy ; and it is a mournful reflection that his 
influence counted for so much less than its worth. In counsel and 
warning he was untiring, convincing, moderate : Germany, for example, 
is a nation—he was speaking years ago—‘‘ which intends to present 
Europe with a Power so strong that Europe will be at its mercy and we 
shall have nothing to do but obey her commands’’. And yet his 
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Prime Minister was deaf; and his own party, which he served with 
unswerving loyalty, drove him into the wilderness. His handling of 
China, of India, of Egypt and, at Locarno and elsewhere, of the 
European tangle was all of a piece, marked by insight and foresight, 
which the blunders and inertia of second-rate colleagues made of no 
avail. Sir Charles Petrie has done for Austen Chamberlain what Mr. 
Churchill has recently done for himself : and it is well to have on record 
how two sagacious British statesmen strove, in the face of discourage- 
ment and even obloquy, to bring home to the Government of the day 
the certainty of the dangers which we are now experiencing. 

Whether or not the verdict of history places Sir Austen among our 
great Foreign Secretaries, it will assuredly hail him as a great English- 
man, endowed with all the best qualities of our people. He was 
sometimes criticised for a certain rigidity of manner and of mind. 
If this meant that he never played to the gallery, and that his life was 
guided by a fastidious sense of honour, the criticism was just. Com- 
promise and elasticity for him were possible only within the bounds of 
what he estimated to be strictly honourable; and, as his estimate often 
differed widely from that of his colleagues, he was unduly occupied, 
although essentially a party man, with the conflict between what was 
politically expedient or admissible and what his conscience sanctioned. 
His resignation of the India Office at a time when his guidance would 
have been particularly valuable was only one of the consequences. 
Others were his inability to accept the offices of Ambassador to Wash- 
ington and to Paris, and the Vice-royalty of India, all of which he was 
offered at different times. There were compensations, however : 
towards the end no voice in public life was more heeded or more 
respected. It was the voice of ripe practical wisdom : 

“‘ T distrust logic [he said] when applied to politics, and all English history 
justifies me. . . . Instinct and experience alike teach us that human nature 
is not logical, that it is unwise to treat political institutions as instruments 
of logic, and that it is in wisely refraining from pressing conclusions to their 
rome end that the path of peaceful development and true reform is really 

ound, 
In his letters there is a delicious blend of this wisdom with the sweetness 
of heart which gained for him the devotion of all who really knew 
him. Confessing his ambitions, he could write that, on Mr. Balfour’s 
leaving the premiership— 

“my ambition was fired, for there seemed to open great possibilities, and I 

dreamed of being some day head of a ministry that should make some 

history, domestic and Imperial. But when that chance failed, and I made 

way for Bonar Law, my ‘ ambition’ perished for want of sustenance and I 

can’t revive it.” 

Later in life it revived in a characteristically unselfish form, and he 
came to nourish three ideals: to avoid all factious criticism, to arouse 
his countrymen to the Nazi danger, and to see his brother become 
Prime Minister. The third of these would have been realised if only 
two months had been added to a life which Britain could so ill spare. 
MESTON. 


* RosA LUXEMBURG, HER LIFE AND WorK. By Paul Frélich. 1940. 

(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 336 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Rosa LuxEMBuRG was fhe one disciple that Marx ever had who 
never tried to modify, mitigate or improve on his teaching. For her, 
as for her present biographer, Marx was the founder of her religion. 
The reader has to make headway against a certain amount of Marxist 
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terminology ; for instance, the terms “‘ history ’’, the “ historic process ”’ 
are treated as virtually living agents. There is, further, a preoccupa- 
tion to prove Marx right in his principles and prevision, and an unques- 
tioning acceptance of the existence of a close-knit proletariat as the 
future hope of the human race. 

Of Rosa Luxemburg’s private life we learn little. Like Lenin, 
she subordinated it to her political work, but she seems to have had 
capacities for love and friendship, enjoyment of the arts, scientific 
interests, a sense of humour and of kinship with children and simple 
folks which were absent from Lenin’s character. Born in Russian 
Poland of a westernising Jewish father, she was reticent about her 
youth, but it was certainly happy and free from poverty. She acquired 
German citizenship by a technical marriage, and her political activities 
were divided between Germany and Poland. 

The main part of the book analyses Rosa Luxemburg’s attitude 
towards the problems and personalities of the social democratic move- 
ment from the ’nineties to 1918. While a right wing—the Revisionists 
—gave up the idea of social revolution and pinned their faith to piece- 
meal reform by parliamentary means, a left wing under Lenin claimed 
that social revolution could only be made by a small, centrally organ- 
ised, advanced guard which should establish a rigid dictatorship over 
the formless masses. Rosa Luxemburg passionately rejected both 
these alternatives as false to the teaching of Marx. For her the 
revolutionary agency was the spontaneous action of the masses when 
their hour had struck. What they needed was not masters but 
mentors and teachers. They would realise their full task only in the 
course of their struggle. In the last quarter of a century all these 
various theories have been put to the test. The first to show its inepti- 
tude was that of Rosa Luxemburg. The German masses in the collapse 
of 1918 were ready to make revolution, and for a moment there was no 
force present to oppose them. Instead of giving them leadership, 
Rosa Luxemburg frantically made speeches to rouse the spontaneous 
revolutionary impetus. The Revisionists were given time to realise 
that they hated revolution worse than reaction. They allied with 
reactionary remnants who killed Rosa Luxemburg out of hand, 
crushed the masses in a few months and by a process culminating in 
1933 wiped the Revisionists themselves off the face of the earth. The 
only theory which stood the test was that of Lenin. He had grasped 
the basic fact that if his men occupied all key positions the rest of the 
population was in the hollow of his hand. But even there things have 
worked out differently from what he had intended. The Fascists of 
Italy and the Nazis of Germany have now by the same methods sub- 
jugated Europe. Rosa Luxemburg’s life seems as if it had been lived 
in vain. I. M. MAssEy. 


* BENES OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. By Godfrey Lias. 1940. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. Cr. 8vo. 303 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Las, in his biography of Dr. Bene, tells a plain, straight- 
forward tale, which it is well to have on record, though most of it is 
known already. It is the tale of a vivid personality, eager, insistent 
and fiercely patriotic, yet resourceful, moderate, calm in diplomacy, 
wise in debate. Owing nothing to birth or education, he took a lion’s 
share in creating a new nation, rose to be its ruler, and fought gallantly 
against its ultimate dismemberment by overwhelming force. There 
are surely few of us who can read this narrative without being smitten 
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by a personal responsibility to help in undoing the Munich surrender 
and avenging its tragic sequels. The book might be improved in a 
later edition by adding a reasoned statement of the grievances of the 
Sudeten Germans against the Prague Government and their justi- 
fication or otherwise. MESTON. 


JUGGERNAUT. THE PatH oF DicratorsHip. By Albert Carr. 
With portrait drawings by Vivian Springford. 2nd ed. 1940. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 463 pp. 18s.) 

The times have inspired the author to bring together in one volume short 
studies of dictators from Richelieu onwards. He has placed the seventeen 
men whom he portrays into three classes : dynasts, revolutionaries and crisis- 
men. The former are shown to be those who assumed dictatorial power as 
the representatives of inherited authority. Revolutionaries—Cromwell to 
Stalin—are those who were raised to dictatorial eminence to serve the interests 
of the discontented. Crisis-men are those who at a time of national stress 
become dictators by their hold on popular opinion. They are supported by 
public acclamation. 

Perhaps not formerly but certainly today a dictator is the integration of 
myriads of personalities galvanised by a peculiarly virulent ee 

H. J 
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* INTERNATIONAL BouNnDARIES. A Study of Boundary Functions and 
Problems. By S. Whittemore Boggs. 1940. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 272 pp. $3.25; 22s.) 


THIS monograph is a happy combination of a purely descriptive 
method with a consideration of the wider aspects of the problems of 
boundaries as the dominant factor in the relations of States. It is of 
equal importance to the geographer, the international lawyer and the 
student of international relations generally. After devoting the two 
introductory chapters to a discussion of the function of boundaries in 
a changing world and to the classification and terminology of bound- 
aries, the author describes in detail the origin and the working of 
boundaries between the United States and Canada, the United States 
and Mexico, as well as of the frontiers in South America and Asia, in 
Africa and—last but not least—in Europe. The work concludes with 
a discussion of water boundaries and with a general consideration of 
the peaceful solution of frontier problems. There is a useful biblio- 
graphy and an Appendix giving the length of the various international 
boundaries. 

The field which the author had to cover was enormous, and it would 
be pedantic to criticise this interesting work on account of absence of 
completeness. But it may be suggested that a more thorough recourse 
to judicial decisions and awards on boundary questions would have 
enhanced the usefulness of the book. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States are a valuable source on this subject. The 
author mentions twice the recent award in the boundary dispute between 
Honduras and Guatemala, but he refers to it in matters of detail with- 
out considering its importance as an example of an award rendered 
ex aequo et bono in pursuance of a special authorisation of the parties 
to that effect. His, somewhat simplified, account of the Free Zones 
controversy between Switzerland and France omits to mention and 
to draw the lessons from the final award of the special arbitrators given 
on December Ist, 1933, in pursuance of the Judgment of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The discussion of the water boundaries 
could be usefully supplemented by a reference to the decision of the 
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German Supreme Court of July 1928 in the matter of the boundary 
between Liibeck and Mecklenburg-Schwerin in the Bay of Liibeck 
(Annual Digest of Public International Law Cases, 1927-1928, Case No. 
. However, this is not intended to be a lawyer’s book, and there is 
no doubt that the author has admirably fulfilled the task which he set 
out to perform. H. LAUTERPACHT. 


* THE SAAR PLEBISCITE : WITH A COLLECTION OF OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
By Sarah Wambaugh. 1940. (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. vii+ 489 
pp. illus. $5.00; 28s.) 


It is a pity that Miss Wambaugh’s valuable work on the Saar 
Plebiscite should only appear at a moment when Plebiscites have 
become of purely academic interest to the majority of mankind. Even 
so, this is a book of great merit on a subject of abiding interest to all 
students of international affairs. It is a text-book on the mechanical 
method of ascertaining the will of the people, and it must, or should, 
be in the hands of those who, in happier days to come, may perhaps 
be entrusted on an even larger scale with the task of dealing with 
similar problems. 

Text-books may be dull: this one is not dull at all. It falls into 
two parts, the first giving the background of and the historical reasons 
for the existence of the Saar Territory, the second setting out the 
method employed for taking the vote of the inhabitants. There are 
also appendices giving the relevant enactments, proclamations, etc., 
and the official statement of the Council of the League giving the results 
of the vote. 

Both parts are written with understanding, balance and objectivity, 
showing that Miss Wambaugh not only appreciated the difficulties in 
the situation but also how and why these difficulties arose. If in her 
preface, under date of October 1939, the author says that “it (the 
plebiscite) has settled what it is hoped is the last frontier dispute 
between France and Germany ”’, her optimism is stronger than her 
judgment, but optimism is no serious fault in those who work for the 
causes Miss Wambaugh has at heart. 

Her book gives one more illustration of the historical fact that 
when there is a choice of material well-being under alien rule and the 
claims of his native land, the average man will almost certainly vote 
for the latter, be the outlook never so black from the material aspect. 
The uses also of an International Police Force are clearly shown, and 
the British methods of employing such a force, with the happy outcome 
resulting from it. Space prevents my dealing with the book as fully 
as it deserves; but I will with confidence recommend it to all those 
interested in problems of this kind, and especially to those who remem- 
ber the passions aroused in and outside the Saar before and during the 
plebiscite of 1935. MERVYN S. MAcDONNELL. 


*THE JEWISH WAR Front. By V. Jabotinsky. 1940. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 256 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


As one would expect from the name of the author, this is a brilliant 
and challenging book. The analysis of the Jewish situation in eastern 
Europe is as good as anything written on the subject, and the con- 
clusion to which the author comes appears inescapable: the “ anti- 
Semitism of things”’ cannot be resolved by good intentions and 
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excellent regulations, and there is no solution which does not include 
large-scale evacuation. Those who accept this will probably also 
agree with a second point. Palestine must either be the country to 
which the whole of this evacuation is directed, or it is of no importance. 
There are many difficulties in the Palestinian situation, and they can 
only justifiably be swept on one side if the result is worth it. To 
secure a real solution of the Jewish problem, it would be worth it; to 
secure the possibility of getting a few more thousand Jews annually 
into the country it would not be worth it. 

The author also elaborates two other theses. There must be a 
Jewish army in this war, fighting as a Jewish army, not as Jewish 
soldiers in the armies of others. Here the situation has so changed 
since February, when the book was being written, that new arguments 
and a new review would be needed to make the point convincing. 
Secondly, a Jewish nation, with some kind of national government, must 
be recognised now as an equal ally in the struggle. Even though one 
‘admits that it would be much simpler if it could happen that way, 
the argument here is quite unconvincing.. And in any case, until Jews 
do come together, as Mr. Jabotinsky urges them, with a programme and 
an organisation commanding general Jewish acceptance, the non-Jew 
cannot decide what his attitude would be to such a government. 

JAMES PARKES. 


* COLONIAL QUESTIONS AND PEACE. A Study directed by Emanuel 
Moresco. 1939. (Paris: International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation. Royal 8vo. 345 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE peaceful solution of certain international problems was the 
subject which occupied the International Studies Conference held at 
Paris in 1937. Among those problems was the question of colonies, 
upon which an impressive array of documents was collected, to be 
condensed into this volume by Dr. Moresco, a distinguished ex-official 
of the Dutch East Indies. ‘‘ Seldom ’”’, however, says Dr. Moresco 
plaintively, ‘‘ will a book have seemed so hopelessly out of date” 
or so unrelated “‘ to any of the realities of the present political pheno- 
mena.” Why, then, publish it? Because, when the new world of 
our hopes comes to be planned, the treatment of colonies will be no 
inconsiderable factor in the settlement; and we have here much 
valuable material for whatever decision may have to be taken. The 
claims of Germany and Italy for colonial expansion, it is true, are very 
lightly sketched; but the broader issue, represented by a balance- 
sheet of the advantages of colonies to the metropolitan country, is 
carefully examined, and two chapters are devoted to possible methods 
of redistributing those advantages. The cautious conclusion was 
reached : : 


‘that remedies for colonial economic inequality by international collabora- 
tion without transfer of territory are by no means impracticable of appli- 
cation, and that some could be applied immediately, but their scope is limited. 
They are certainly not such as to obviate the necessity for a more general 
and genuinely international effort to solve world economic problems.”’ 


This would take the form of conventions slowly building up a “‘ colonial 
economic equality code’’. There is an interesting final chapter on 
the advance of colonies to independence, and an admirable and 
exhaustive bibliography. MEsSTON. 
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* YOUTH AND THE COLONIES. 1939. (London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. 31 pp. 34.) 
A simple outline for the study of colonial questions prepared by the 
Colonial Committee of the British Youth Peace Assembly intended for use 
by study groups. 


* ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA BoOK OF THE YEAR 1940. 1940. 
(London : Encyclopedia Britannica Co. 4to. 32+ xx + 748 pp. 
45S.) 

Shortage of paper and increased costs have made it necessary for the 
publishers this year to issue only one edition of the Year Book, the American, 
instead of both a British and an American edition as in the two preceding 
volumes. For the benefit of British readers, however, a Supplement of 32 
pages has been added dealing with subjects specially connected with Great 
Britain and the British Empire in the last four months of 19309, ¢.g., air-raid 
precautions, evacuation, economic warfare, food supplies, war control of 
industry, national service, war and peace aims, war finance and other matters 
in connection with which it is of particular value to have a record for present 
and future reference. 

For the rest, the volume as usual contains a unique array of information 
on every conceivable topic. 


* ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Samuel van Valkenburg. 
1940. (London: Pitman & Son. 8vo. 401 pp. 17s. 6d.) 
Contains a general discussion of the basic elements of the subject, with a 
special type-study of France. The author is inclined to devote too much 
space to a re-statement of obvious truths and his political judgment is not 
impeccable. There is a large number of useful maps. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


* SOME EXPERIENCES OF ECONOMIC CONTROL IN WAR-TIME. By Sir 
William Beveridge. (Barnet House Papers, No. 23.) 1940. 
(London : Oxford University Press. 8vo. 38 pp. Is.) 

* TRADE UNION EXPERIENCE AND PoLicy 1914-18—AN OUTLINE. By 
Maurice Dobb. 1940. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 


32 pp. 6d.) 


Both Sir William Beveridge and Mr. Dobb are from different points of 
view concerned to ensure that in this war we do not merely start afresh to 
fight the old struggles of 1914-18, and their brief historical surveys are 
written from that point of view. Mr. Dobb’s special purpose is to warn the 
trade unions, though the moral which they are to draw from the warning is 
not always clear. Sir William Beveridge also deals with labour in war-time, 
and in addition passes from the lessons of his experience at the Ministry of 
Food in the last war to some general observations on economic organisation 
under modern war conditions. A, G. B. 


* WoRLD FINANCE, 1939-1949. By Paul Einzig. 1940. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. 8vo. xvi-+ 27I pp. 12s. 6d.) 


In this volume Dr. Einzig discusses a number of war and pre-war 
financial problems in his usual vigorous and dogmatic style. The 
reader who discovers that he believes that during the war “ the neutral 
countries all over the world were busily engaged in making handsome 
profits out of the war’’ may, however, have some doubts whether 
his judgment is in all cases to be trusted. He leaves no doubt where 
he thinks that the authorities have gone wrong, but the general 
principles in the light of which more correct decisions might have 
been made are less clearly formulated, and the view that after the 
war the democratic countries will offer to the world some form of 
economic federation “‘ as an alternative to the Communist and Nazi 
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economic system and to the pre-war democratic system ”’ involves a 
use of the word “‘alternative ” which is difficult to reconcile with any 
clearly conceived basis of logical division. The final dictum that 
“economic freedom on an international scale presupposes a lack of 
abuse of economic freedom within the limit of particular nations ”’ is 
worthy of more careful elaboration. ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 


POPULATION 


* POPULATION POLICIES AND MOVEMENTS IN Europe. By D. V. 
Glass. 1940. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 490 pp. 25s.) 


Tuts book will for some time to come be the standard work in its 
field. It presupposes no knowledge of demographic methods or 
results, and will therefore appeal to the layman. It. is attractive 
likewise for the expert because it contains a mass of information not 
accessible elsewhere. Mr. Glass’s main conclusion is : 

“‘ The record of governmental attempts to stimulate fertility shows one 
significant and constant fact. However urgently governments may have 
declared their desire to increase the supply of births, they have nevertheless 
persistently tried to buy babies at bargain prices.”’ 

Even in France the total yearly cost of measures directed to help 
families has not amounted to more than 6,000 million francs 
(£35,000,000) or 3 per cent. of the national income, and some of the 
expenditure on assistance to families has been in directions accepted 
by most other Western countries as necessary for general social 
reasons, unconnected with any explicit intention to raise fertility. 
In Germany—the sole country in which, so far, population policies 
appear to have had any appreciable results—the suppression of illegal 
abortion seems to have been the main factor, and “‘ it is possible that 
in the course of time women may be able to adjust themselves to the 
new situation and make more use of contraceptive practices”. In 
England (as elsewhere) the last seventy years have produced, with 
cumulative intensity, a social and economic system in which it has 
become increasingly difficult for parents to bring up large families. 
What is needed, according to the author, is “‘ either a direct overhaul 
of the social and economic structure, or else the provision of monetary 
grants which are large enough, when taken in bulk, to allow parents 
sufficiently to alter the present pattern of social life through the 
mechanism of effective demand ”’. R. R. Kuczynskl. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


* SURVEY OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS. Volume II, Problems 
of Economic Policy, 1918-1939, Part 1. By W. K. Hancock. 
(Published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs.) 1940. (London: Oxford University Press. 
8vo. xi-+ 324 pp. 15s. To members of the Institute, r1s.) 


THREE years ago Professor Hancock published the first volume of 
his Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, in which he discussed the 
effects of rising nationalism on the working-out of the Commonwealth 
idea between 1918 and 1936. Handling his diffuse subject with a 
sure grip, a refreshing humour and an infectious honesty, he had no 
difficulty in showing that persuasion had indeed been substituted for 
force over wide areas of the Empire; but since he was concerned 
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with the testing of an idea, he rightly deveiea most of that volume 
to certain portions of the Empire i in which for one reason or another 
it had not worked out so happily. Incidentally he demurred to the 
tribal conclusions of a friendly German critic who held that the Empire 
works because it is English after all. As a Fellow of All Souls, 
conscious of the “ historical elements of unity in western society ” 
and also as an Australian, Professor Hancock knows that it is not so 
simple as all that. 

This warning against uncritical simplification runs through the 
first part of the second volume, now published, which deals with the 
economic problems of some parts of the British Empire between 1918 
and 1939. The limitation of the scope of this part of the Survey is 
due not only to the author’s method, which is ‘‘ microcosmic rather 
than encyclopedic ’’, seeking to cover typical instances fully and not 
everything superficially, but also to the outbreak of the war. Pro- 
fessor Hancock decided wisely to publish what he had ready in Sep- 
tember 1939, so that he might put on record, free from the inevitable 
influence of war experience, what men had thought and tried to do 
between the end of the last war and the beginning of this, and so 
that men might read (and perchance ponder) what he had to say 
before they sat down to the peace-making. Hence, the Colonial 
Empire appears only in the preliminary chapter, which brings the 
story up to 1918 and includes an admirable section on the “‘ Missionary 
frontier ’’’ in New Zealand, and in one section of the second chapter 
which shows British post-war policy at its best in Lord Lugard’s 
doctrine of the dual mandate and trusteeship, and at its shortlived 
and rejected worst in proposals to pay for the war by an intensive 
exploitation of Britain’s colonial “landed estate”’ by groups of 
business men. Ireland is hardly touched upon because its economic 
problems were necessarily dealt with at length in the first volume as 
the other side of its political troubles; South Africa is reserved for 
the chapters on Africa as a whole which Professor Hancock still hopes 
to write; while India is frankly left to be surveyed, as the immense 
thing apart it has always been, by someone with a more intimate 
knowledge than the author claims. The volume under review is thus 
concerned mainly with the economic relations of Great Britain, Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia. 

Backed by an excellent appendix on Communist Doctrines of 
Empire, by Mr. W. H. D. Court, Professor Hancock faces up to the 
inadequate Communist theory which regards overseas empire solely 
as an emanation of monopolistic capitalism in its final phase, and 
asks how it was that the greatest and most significant development 
of the British Empire came about while Great Britain was in her 
least monopolistic phase between about 1825 and 1875. For the 
rest, whether he views present-day economic problems from the angle 
of intra-Commonwealth migration (an invaluable section), finance or 
trade, the general conclusion to be drawn is that attempts to compel 
economic frontiers to march with political boundaries lead to im- 
poverishment and the danger of political disruption. He quotes, 
with obvious approval, The Economist’s welcome to the recent British, 
Canadian and United States trade agreements, which marked the 
retreat from Ottawa and America’s latest Tariff of Abominations, as 
“the largest operation in trade liberalisation that has ever been 
undertaken ’’. It is to be hoped that this part at least of a book, 
all of which should be read, will be chewed and digested in as many 
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languages as possible before the time comes for the post-war clean 
up; for, in the wide field where economics and politics overlap, it is 
not so simple as all that. Eric A. WALKER. 


* CANADA, EUROPE, AND HiTLER. By Watson Kirkconnell. 1940. 
(Toronto: Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford. 8vo. vii-+ 213 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THis book, from the pen of a Scots Canadian, shows acute com- 
prehension of European problems. Impressed with the Germans, 
hostile to the Czechs, tender to the Poles, full of penetrating and 
often fresh comments, the first part of the book discusses recent and 
present problems in Europe. The second and more original part 
explains how Canada comes to be less insular than Great Britain : 
she contains considerable minorities drawn from all the nationalities 
of Europe. These minorities in order of numerical importance are 
examined in relation to their political and cultural ties with their 
land of origin and the measure of their attachment to their new 
homeland. In gathering material for this enlightening survey Mr. 
Kirkconnell has for some twenty years followed a couple of score of 
vernacular newspapers in fourteen different languages. Each minority 
presents a highly complicated picture. The new Canadian loyalty has 
to struggle towards daylight out of a tangle of dissensions taken over 
from the parent community in Europe. The more harmonious the 
conditions in the parent country, the more peaceable the settler in 
his new home. Most dangerous of all are the Germans who have 
acquired control not only of all Nazi Germans, but of other hotheads 
as well. Another distressful community are the Ukrainians. For 
centuries in Europe they were divided between Habsburg and Romanoff 
masters. The Russians stifled their national feeling, the Habsburgs 
encouraged it as a counterpoise to Polish nationalism. As soon as 
the Bolsheviks felt firmly in the saddle they damped down Ukrainian 
particularism within their frontiers, but it was still encouraged by 
the Germans in Galicia, Ruthenia and Bessarabia as a way of weaken- 
ing Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Roumania. Recent developments 
have brought all the Ukrainians of Europe under the heel of either 
Russia or Germany. Those in Canada remain the only community 
able to hold free opinions. They are sharply divided among them- 
selves. Some are ‘‘ whites’’ who dream of monarchy, some are 
Fascists, some democrats, some communists, while others hold Russian 
Orthodox or Uniate religious beliefs without political implications. 

As a future policy for Canada, Mr. Kirkconnell urges a sympathetic 
encouragement by Anglo-Saxon Canada of all purely cultural and 
linguistic links between immigrants and their lands of origin. The 
new totalitarian régime in Europe has raised unforeseen obstacles to 
such contacts. I. M. MAssEy. 


* NEW ZEALAND IN THE WorLD. By F.L.W. Wood. 1940. (Welling- 
ton: Department of Internal Affairs. 8vo. 143 pp. 5s.) 


TuIs admirably written account of the external relations of “a 
small but not subservient member of the British Commonwealth ”’ 
carries the reader from the early days when “ the British Government 
ponderously made up its mind that it did not wish to colonise New 
Zealand ’’ down to the outbreak of the present war. Though his 
volume forms part of an official series of ‘‘ Centennial Surveys,” 
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Professor Wood is refreshingly outspoken. He divides the inter-war 
period into two phases—that during which the ‘‘ mother-complex ”’ 
was the dominating sentiment, and the more recent phase opening in 
1936, in which the Labour Government advocated a foreign policy 
different from that of the London Government, sometimes using 
Geneva as a sounding-board. Due importance is given to the economic 
factors, among them the “nightmare ’”’ that the British market for 
New Zealand products might be restricted and the consequent effort 
to find new markets in foreign countries. Many readers will be sur- 
prised to learn that already in 1928 an agreement was made by direct 
negotiation with Japan, on the ground that “‘ discussions via London 
would have moved so slowly that the season’s butter would have missed 
the market.’’ The volume contains some well-chosen illustrations and 
a useful bibliographical appendix. B.:%. 


* THE STORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. By Douglas Wood- 
ruff. Designed and illustrated by Ralph Mott. Colour plates 
by Lander. (Issued by the Colonial Marketing Board.) 1940. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office. 151 pp. [Illus. 2s. 6d.) 

For sheer worth it would be difficult to compete with this excellent book. 
The text is authoritative, faces facts squarely, whether they represent 
difficulties or no, and is written in a style which makes a great deal of useful 
information easy to assimilate. 


* SEA POWER AND EMPIRE. By F.C. J. Hearnshaw. 1940. (London: 
Harrap. 291 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


In this book Professor Hearnshaw has expanded and added to a 
series of lectures delivered in the autumn of 1939. He traces the 
growth of the British Empire and its dependence on Sea Power. At 
the beginning of his chapter on “ The 2oth Century: The German 
Challenge’, Professor Hearnshaw develops the thesis that Germany 
and Italy when they achieved unity in the nineteenth century, “ dis- 
played in a world grown mature and stable the quarrelsome and 
acquisitive passion which other Western nations had worked off cen- 
turies before.’’ He goes on to describe the Emperor William II as the 
ideological counterpart of Henry VIII and Francis II, and Bismarck 
of Wolsey. Then, apparently forgetful of his own interesting parallel, 
he proceeds to write of Germany throughout the remainder of his book 
in a tone of moral superiority, making generous use of disparaging 
adjectives. Such phrases, to take only one or two examples, as the 
“conscript landlubbers ’’ of the German Navy . . . and the “‘ German 
High Seas Fleet which had lurked, rotting in the rust and seething with 
mutiny ’’ in Wilhelmshaven and the Kiel Canal, belong rather to film 
captions than to serious historical writing. Professor Hearnshaw was 
writing at the beginning of the second major war in a generation for 
which Germany must bear the heaviest share of responsibility, but it 
is hard to believe that the final verdict of history will in all respects 
be that of a ‘‘ Sea-Power and Empire’’. The claims made for the 
British Commonwealth as the greatest civilising and pacifying power in 
the world may well be justified, but it surely requires only a little 
imagination to see in the tone adopted by its champion towards other 
nations a fruitful cause of anger and strife. H. G. L. 
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* THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN FRANCE (1870-1939). By D. W. 
Brogan. 1940. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. x-+ 744 pp. 
2Is.) 


THIS massive political history of France in the last seventy years 
fills a great need and has all the makings of a standard work. It is 
crowded with names and facts, clearly and accurately presented; and 
though some of the names and some of the facts now seem to belong 
to a remote and rather trivial past, Professor Brogan has achieved 
something of a triumph in making his complicated narrative high] 
readable. His starting-point—the collapse of 1870, with the French 
Government retiring successively to Tours and Bordeaux and sporadic 
resistance being organised in different parts of the country—has a 
certain tragic interest to-day; or had when the book was published 
on June 24th, 1940. From here we travel through the political mazes 
of the Third Republic, to which Professor Brogan gives us one key 
when he says that most French Governments were based on “ alliances 
of parties which had a common enemy but not a common policy ’’. 
The last war and the period of history between the two wars are 
rather more superficially treated; for there is still much material not 
yetavailable and the time has clearly not come for mature judgments. 
Professor Brogan has resisted the temptation to look at modern French 
life and institutions through the rose-coloured spectacles formerly 
fashionable in some circles in Great Britain. But much of this history 
will inevitably be re-written in time to come as an analysis of the 
causes of the French collapse. It is the penalty of contemporary 
history that the viewpoint is constantly shifting. 

The scale of the book is already large. But one is inclined to feel 
that the field has been rather unduly narrowed to political history in 
its more restricted sense, and that more space might have been given 
to the underlying and mctivating social and economic developments. 
That, and an occasional inclination to overwhelm us with a spate of 
factual detail, are the only reservations I have to make about an 
invaluable addition to the scanty library of English works on modern 
French history. E. H. Carr. 


* CLEMENCEAU. By Léon Daudet. (Trans. by Elizabeth G. Echlin.) 
1940. (London: William Hodge. 296 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE is a certain piquancy in a life of Clemenceau, the sceptical, 
anti-clerical Jacobin, by Léon Daudet, Royalist leader and Catholic. 
Stormy petrels both, but perhaps the sub-title of the book, ‘‘ A Stormy 
Life ’’, is partly responsible for a good deal of the ‘‘ vie romancée ”’ 
about this biography. It would be unfair to blame the translation, 
which has been bravely done, but I hope, not altogether with con- 
viction, that the greater part of the book may have been easier to read 
in the original. Two-thirds of it describe, without illuminating, the 
shady background of politics out of which emerge, like transitory 
tenors against an operatic backcloth, General Boulanger (‘‘ Boul- 
Boul’’) and Zola-Dreyfus. The most significant incident here is 
Dérouléde’s miss in the duel provoked by Clemenceau’s defence when 
accused of being in the pay of the British Government : in the Chamber 
he called Dérouléde the liar that he was, and, as M. Daudet justly 
observes, if, in the subsequent duel, Dérouléde had killed Clemenceau, 
““ we should not have won the Great War ”’. 
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The pages on the War are really interesting for the lively descrip- 
tion of the Tiger’s vigorous contempt of the parliamentarians who 
were oy same for the rigours of victory, and of his loyalty to the 
men whom he trusted. His defence of Foch in the dark days of May, 
1918, deserved better thanks than it received. And it is clear that 
defeatism at the top was crushed only by the relentless fury of the 
Old Man’s patriotism. The parallel with 1940 is bitter: it is quite 
easy at any time to lose a war. E. D. GANNON. 


* LA SUISSE DANS LE MONDE. By Alfred Chapuis. 1940. (Paris: 
Payot. 8vo. 307 pp. 40/7.) 


Tuis is quite a useful book for a foreigner to read if he wishes to 
acquaint himself with the main problems of Switzerland, the ‘‘ guardian 
of the passes ’’’, or the “‘ turnstile of Europe ’’, as she has in the past 
rightly been described. Here in a small compass is an immense 
quantity of material and detail, collected and clarified under three 
main headings: political, economic, and intellectual, and a great 
many further subdivisions. 

The limitations imposed by its three hundred pages necessarily 
turn the book into a sort of summary and make it rather superficial 
in some respects, but it escapes being a guide-book both by its subject- 
matter and by the fact that it does seem to deal with most of the 
actual problems one comes across. 

In the first part, starting from the lake-dwellings of the neolithic 
period, the author endeavours to trace the history of the emergence of 
the Confederation and shows the federal question still to be a burning 
one, depending upon the continued maintenance of a true balance 
between centrifugal and centralising tendencies, which coincide to some 
extent with racial divisions, although the author is at pains to point 
out that if there ever have been two Switzerlands, they were not 
French and German, but Catholic and Protestant. The contrast 
between the traditional form of Swiss neutrality in the international 
field and that of other neutral countries is particularly emphasised in 
the closing chapter of this part. 

The problem of farmers’ debts—a little-known one—is referred to 
in a chapter on agriculture. In describing the great industrialisation 
of Switzerland, the author refers to over-population, lack of raw 
materials and geological formation on the one hand, and water-power, 
the existence from early times of highly skilled labour and the periodical 
influx of political refugees on the other, as being some of the basic 
conditions upon which depend the industries of Switzerland, employing 
forty per cent. of herinhabitants. Textiles, metallurgy and machinery, 
watchmaking and chemicals are the four main sub-divisions of this 
chapter. He gives an interesting account in this section of the con- 
struction of the Swiss railway system and of the proposals for a Rhone- 
Rhine-Danube Canal; and in describing Swiss exports, nine-tenths of 
which are composed of industrial products, he points out that actually 
electric power has been exported to France and Germany. 

In the concluding part, dealing with art, languages, literature and 
music, the distinctive national characteristics of the Swiss are 
incidentally portrayed. 

The main omissions seem to be that nothing is included about judi- 
cial administration, the civil service or the fiscal authorities. 

G. DE JANASZ. 
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*Livinc SPACE: THE STORY OF SOUTH-EASTERN EvuROPE. By 
Stoyan Pribichevich. 1940. (London: Heinemann. 8vo. viii + 
362 pp. 15s.) 

Mr. PRIBICHEVICH has the double advantage of being a Yugoslav 
by birth and of writing excellent English (or rather American— 
“corn’’ means ‘‘maize’’), and is well qualified to interpret the 
Balkans to the English reader. He looks at the picture as a whole— 
historically, socially and economically, as well as politically—and 
with few preconceptions. He has the rare combination of intimate 
knowledge with detachment; and this makes his book a valuable 
addition to the exiguous library of really informative books about the 
Balkans in the English language. 

“‘ Apart from the United States, the Habsburg Monarchy was the 
greatest racial experiment in history. It failed because its executors 
were incompetent. But the task remains—as important as ever.” 
These sentences, which occur at the end of the historical section, are 
the leitmotif of the book. The settlement of 1919 reduced from 
60,000,000 to 20,000,000 the number of people in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe living under “alien’’ rule. Yet the solution solved 
nothing. “ All in all, self-determination is an unfortunate formula for 
South-Eastern Europe.’’ Except for the Czech parts of Bohemia and 
Moravia, none of these lands has achieved national integration and 
national consciousness as we know it in Western Europe. The real 
issue is town v. country. Town and country are more than social 
groups or classes: they are “‘ two hostile worlds with nothing in com- 
mon but the language’’. Nazi Germany finds in the poverty and 
disorganisation of Balkan social and political life a fruitful field for 
exploitation. Mr. Pribichevich has an important and interesting 
chapter on peasant movements of a revolutionary and quasi-revolu- 
tionary character during the past twenty years; while for those not 
primarily interested in politics there are some engaging pages on 
Balkan folk-lore, customs and superstitions. E. H. Carr. 


* HITLER Is No Foor. By Karl Billinger. (London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 2s. 6d.) 


THE interpretation of Hitler’s character and aims is a subject out 
of which the last drop of intellectual novelty has long since been 
extracted. Undaunted by the size and scope of previous works on 
the theme, Herr Billinger has set out to place before the ‘‘ man in the 
street ’’ a brief éxposé of Hitler’s personality and policy as revealed 
by the Fiihrer himself in the pages of Mein Kampf. His book con- 
tains nothing new for the serious political student, and it lacks the 
effective presentation and immediate propaganda appeal of Hurst and 
Blackett’s other little publication, Sound and Fuehrer. It is never- 
theless an honest piece of work, and the author succeeds in presenting 
briefly and effectively his reasons for regarding Hitler neither as a 
madman nor a pawn, but as an exceptionally unscrupulous and per- 
spicacious opportunist. The selected quotations from Mein Kampf 
and the analysis of its contents will be helpful to those who have found 
that the style and size of the original imposed too heavy a demand 
on their patience. Nevertheless the ‘“ veils of inarticulate mysticism 
which fog the pages of Mein Kampf’, disconcerting though they may 
be to anyone searching for solid facts and tangible aims, are an essential 
part of the work. The element of undigested pseudo-philosophy 
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which most bewilders English readers is half the secret of Hitler’s 
appeal to the German people, and Herr Billinger, in his eagerness to 
expose the ruthless political realism of the Fuehrer’s outlook, has 
under-estimated the danger and importance of less tangible values. 
C. V. WEDGwoop. 


SHADOW OF THE SWASTIKA. By A. L. Lloyd and Igor Vinogradoff. 
1940. (London: John Lane, the Bodley Head. 8vo. 193 pp. 
5s.) 

A good proportion of the twelve million B.B.C. listeners who 

heard the fortnightly broadcasts of this radio play last autumn may 
be glad to see in print the work that held them so spellbound. The 
superb sound effects of the original performances cannot, of course, 
be reproduced. Robbed of this auditive stimulus the printed page 
must appear by comparison bald and cold. It will be best appreciated 
by those who have heard it. Yet in its way the text is a considerable 
tour de force. Into some 170 pages are condensed the essential happen- 
ings and fundamental states of mind which determined the history of 

Germany from 1914 to 1940. The separate scenes are each short and 

are briefly linked together by a “ narrator’’. In many of these scenes 

leading personalities utter authentic or characteristic sayings and make 
momentous decisions, in others the men and women in the street, and 
even the children, let fall remarks which indicate the prevailing moral 
atmosphere. A considerable knowledge of Nazism on the part of the 
listener is taken for granted. In this and in certain technical points 
there are strong resemblances to the medieval mystery play. It 
is significant of English, rather than of German, conditions that while 

Hitler’s browbeating of Schuschnigg, which preceded the rape of 

Austria, receives a scene to itself, the still more important meeting of 

Hitler and Chamberlain in Munich slips inconspicuously by in the 

words of the “narrator”: ‘‘ While Hitler negotiates with Mr. 

Chamberlain at Godesberg. . . .” I. M. MAssEy. 


* HITLER YouTH. By Hans Siemsen. (Trans. by Trevor and Phyllis 
Blewitt.) With a foreword by Rennie Smith. 1940. (London: 
Lindsay Drummond. 8vo. 279 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


This simply told story of what happened to a well-meaning, normal, 
intelligent lad in the Hitler Youth is a document of intense and enduring 
human interest. A fortunate coincidence threw the cowed lad, slowly 
recovering in Paris from the tortures of a Nazi Brown House, into the 
society of a sensitive German man of letters who had left Germany 
earlier. The boy brought out his story haltingly and fragmentarily. 
The writer pieced it together as the boy would have wished to tell it 
himself. As a further check the narrative was read to other German 
lads who were still lusty members of the Hitler Youth in Germany. 
They found it full of resemblances to personages and incidents in their 
local branches of the organisation. This accounts for the rare com- 
bination of documentary value and literary charm. Brought up in a 
kindly middle-class home in a Rhineland town, Adolf Goers had several 
years of happy adolescent life in a pre-Nazi youth organisation and as 
a promising junior athlete, before the Nazi seizure of power in 1933 
forced the whole boyhood of Germany into organisations under Nazi 
control. It was speedily acknowledged on all sides that for the mere 
rank and file life in the Nazi organisations was intolerable: a blend 
of physical overstrain, bullying, financial exploitation and moral 
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degradation. Adolf Goers came into contact with leaders of various 
grades who were types as well as individuals. They lived in a perilous 
world of mutual betrayals, were lifted to dizzy heights of favour one 
day, only to be flung to obscurity or destruction the next. It was 
often wisest to do as one leader did who had protected and promoted 
Adolf Goers partly because they shared an enthusiasm for the poet 
Rilke. When this leader saw his fall imminent he poisoned his pet dog, 
sent his boy attendant to safety across the frontier and took poison 
just before the Gestapo arrived to arrest him. Adolf Goers, less 
wary, fell into their hands and underwent unmentionable abomina- 
tions at Columbia House, Berlin, where by coincidence he came across 
his own foster-brother dying under torture. The chapter in which 
the lad looks back on the moral perversions which under the Nazi 
régime he had no chance of escaping, will move the reader to deep 
compassion for his whole hapless generation. I. M. Massey. 


GERMANY, 1815-1890. By G. Burrell Smith. 1940. (London: 

Edward Arnold. 8vo. 206 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Germany, 1850-1890 is thoroughly to be recommended as a text- 
book for secondary studies in German history. Without bibliographical 
apparatus it groups under clear headings the various aspects of the 
period. Up to the advent of Bismarck to power the narrative is very 
condensed and follows the general line of presentation of the Prussian 
school of historians. German Kletnstaaterei is regarded, not so much 
as economically unpractical but rather as a national humiliation to the 
people designed for the dominant position in Europe. Only Prussian 
administrative and military efficiency could achieve unity for Germany 
and the resultant primacy in Europe, while the university professors of 
the Frankfort Parliament in 1848 were merely capable of futile babbling. 
It will be a step in the emancipation of Anglo-Saxon historical studies 
from the domination of the Prussian tradition when textbooks take 
cognisance of the fact that in the Frankfort Parliament German 
political parties first took shape and discussed the main political and 
economic problems which were to seek solution during the rest of the 
nineteenth century, while the Prussian army, in the interests of 
Hohenzollern particularism and absolutism, stood poised to strike 
down all that strove for unity on a democratic basis. 

The present work begins to manifest independence of outlook from 
the moment that Bismarck appears on the scene. As generally 
happens, social and economic history are more lightly dealt with, the 
main attention being concentrated on Prussian and German foreign 
relations in peace and war. Here the treatment is full and admirable. 
The powerful intelligence and demoniac will of Bismarck are shown 
sapping and destroying all the elements in Germany that might have 
made for a peaceful democratic order, turning the same weapons of 
violence and perfidy against neighbouring States, practising his gangster 
methods with such mastery that all loyal Germans in the long run 
became convinced that these were the only true German methods. 
His fall from the royal favour, and hence from power, taught him in 
. his old age what his régime meant for the under-dog and set him 
pining for republicanism; and his mediocre successors, bunglers at the 
dangerous game he had played so long and so well, ultimately plunged 
Germany into the abyss of 1914-1918. The student is stimulated to 
seek out the links which bind the Bismarckian policy to the past of 
Frederick the Great and to the present day. One interesting comment 
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suggests that Britain was the only European Power to escape the 
numbing fear that accompanied the dealings of the other countries 
with Bismarckian Germany. The quotations from leading German 
political thinkers which head the various chapters are an excellent 
feature. I. M. MASSEY. 


A MOoTHER Ficuts HITLER. By Irmgard Litten. 1940. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 8vo. xii + 286 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


TuIs is a good book to read during the crash of bombs and guns, 
On the one hand it gives us the measure of the hideous thing we are 
fighting, and at the same time shows us that a people who can produce 
Irmgard Litten and her son, Hans, are not lost. 

It is the simply told account of a mother’s fight for her son’s 
freedom. Over and over again she faced the Gestapo, and by her 
courage, dignity and patience forced their respect and, in many in- 
stances, obtained quite amazing concessions from them. 

But from the first Hans Litten was doomed by having incurred the: 
personal animosity of the Fiihrer, whom he had once subjected to severe 
cross-examination in the witness-box. 

The Litten family was influential, and much respected in both mon- 
archist and nationalist circles. It is depressing that not one of the 
highly placed friends to whom Frau Litten appealed was willing to 
take the slightest risk to aid Hans Litten, either for the sake of friend- 
ship or the sake of justice. In contrast to this are the numerous 
instances of humble shop-keepers and workers who made sacrifices and 
risked incurring the attention of the Gestapo to procure for Hans 
Litten some book or delicacy which he might like. 

It is interesting to find the architect of the Nazi-Soviet pact 
writing to the late Lord Allen of Hurtwood in December 1935 : 

“T am firmly convinced that Great Britain and the whole civilised world must 
one day be grateful to Adolf Hitler in that he has isolated with iron consistency 
and, when need be, with severity, the representatives in Germany of this creeping 
and corroding-Communist poison.’’ 

Hans Litten was imprisoned for five years without trial, and finally 
tortured to death merely because as a barrister he had defended anti- 
Nazis in the Courts. 

His inflexible devotion to justice and to truth was never broken. 
One day his spirit will live again in Germany and the realisation will 
come that justice is the indispensable foundation of a civilised State. 

MARY ORMEROD. 


* 1848—-CHAPTERS OF GERMAN History. By Veit Valentin. (Trans. 
by Ethel Talbot Scheffauer.) 1940. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
8vo. 480 pp. With Index. 12s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR VALENTIN takes his place in the succession of German 
“‘ Whig historians ”’ who never abandoned the idea that it was possible 
to found a Greater Germany upon the principles of a liberal democracy. 
Although three times defeated—by Bismarck, by Foch, and by Hitler 
—and now only a ghost of its former self, the tradition of this unique 
combination of fervent patriotism with a strong faith in international 
law and the rights of the individual still persists to-day, sitting (as 
Professor Valentin says of the Revolution of 1848) in the Paulskirche 
at Frankfort and waiting, like Emperor Barbarossa in the Kyffhauser 
mountain, for the hour of rebirth. : 
This shorter English edition appears without the copious references of 
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the original German. Professor Valentin paints a picture of the state of 
Germany in 1848 and 1849, of the revolution itself, and of the Frankfort 
Parliament, which is full of arresting detail and contains vivid por- 
traits of nearly all figures of any importance at that time. Not un- 
naturally from the writer’s point of view, the “reactionaries” in 
Prussia and Austria, and Metternich in particular, are given rather 
sinister features, and he makes little allowance for statecraft as such. 
Yet he is not unfair, and he explains why the men of 1848 proved in- 
capable of using the power which had fallen into their hands. The noble 
struggle to guide the “ Spirit of the Age ”’ into the channels of practical 


politics was, after all, unsuccessful, and the German Democratic: 


Movement had already foundered, before it was “ finally wrecked on 
the north-east German agrarian class and the dynamics of foreign 
policy’. Certain parallels in more recent German history clearly 
suggest themselves. 

The excellent translation sometimes errs on the side of over-accuracy, 
as in place-names like “‘ New Koenig Strasse’’, or “‘ Johannis Hill ”’ ; 
but it includes some admirable rhymed renderings of German songs 
and political verse. E. A. ALPORT. 


MopERN GERMAN ART. By Peter Thoene. (A Penguin Special.) 
1938. (London: Penguin Books. 108 pp. 6d.) 


This small book deals with the large theme of the revolt of the modern 
school of German painters and sculptors against the regimentation of art by 
the Fihrer of the Third Reich. 

The illustrations are good reproductions, considering their necessarily 
small size, but assessment of the value of the originals is greatly handicapped 
by the lack of colour. A sense of restless bitterness is, however, conveyed 
by nearly all the works and further borne out by the letterpress. Theauthor’s 
907 sincerity and ability do not succeed in allaying the uneasiness 
aroused. 

One is left with the feeling that both the official propaganda controlling 
such artists as are subservient to it, and the protest against such control, 
are based on the narrow view that German Art is different from other art, 
and has an implied superiority. In this connection, the author indulges in 
some cloudy philosophising and theories as to the interdependence of science 
and art. 

On the last page the author stultifies many of his own assertions by 
admitting that great art is beyond national boundaries, but he does not 
seem to realise that art is in its essence disinterested, whether in a small 
work or a great, and that any national cloak it may assume is due to its 
limitation in time and space, and is not essential to its deep sa 

J. M. 


* Know Tuy Enemy. By William Teeling. 1939. (London: Nichol- 
son & Watson. Crown 8vo. 319 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


A useful compendium of Herr Hitler’s pronouncements and doings since 
1933. Without any straining after literary effect, Mr. Teeling has pieced 
the story together, largely in the words of Herr Hitler and his henchmen, in 
a way which brings out effectively the combination of ruthlessness, megalo- 
mania and shameless falsehood which rules Germany to-day. The only 
comforting paragraph in the book is Mr. Teeling’s finale: ‘‘ Hitler intends 
to win his wars in the long run by propaganda and the spoken word. If he 
has to fight wars he knows that he will lose.’’ M. 


* NAZIS AND GERMANS. By Harold Picton. 1940. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. 8vo. 144 pp. 5s.) 

There is very little in this book which adds to the picture we already 
possess of pre-Nazi and Nazi Germany. The purpose of the author is to 
emphasise the difference between the German people and their Nazi oppres- 
sors. This difference obviously existed before the war, but nothing helps 
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to make people forget their personal and party grievances more than a 
national war. The distinction between the German people and Nazism no 
G. 


longer exists. A. R. 


* NAZI BARBARISM IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. By Dr. Eduard Bene. 
1940. (London: Allen & Unwin. 32 pp. 642.) 

* RUTHLESS NEIGHBOUR. By J. M. J. Miroslav. Introduction by 
Jan Masaryk. 1940. (London: Blackie. xiv-+ 111 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THE moving speech of President BeneS to the London Press Club 
last March has been reprinted as a pamphlet. If there remain in any 
part of the world those who still doubt the character of the Hitler - 
empire and the purpose of the present war, they should read this 
brief account of robbery, oppression and murder. Czecho-Slovakia 
was a free, prosperous, orderly democratic State, with an advanced 
Western European culture. Within a few months it had become “a 
desert, a prison, a great concentration camp’”’. Fifty-three thousand 
Czechs—Dr. BeneS does not give the exact figures, but they can be 
found in the Gestapo’s records—are in concentration camps or in prison, 
and over one-tenth of the concentration camp prisoners in greater 
Germany are Czechs; a quarter of a million have been carried off to 
forced labour in Germany; 150,000 more work there in conditions 
that are little better. The Historic Provinces and Slovakia have been 
plundered to the bone. The rich old forests of South Bohemia and 
Moravia and the primeval forests of the Tatra and Fatra mountains 
have been devastated in a way which recalls the destruction of the 
Croatian forests by the Venetian shipbuilders in the fifteenth to 
seventeenth centuries. Czecho-Slovakia’s cultural life has been de- 
stroyed, its universities closed, its schools turned into stables and 
barracks, artists and poets like Emil Filla and Josef Capek have been 
arrested as hostages or sent to forced labour on German roads. As 
Dr. BeneS rightly says, in Poland the destruction has been “ material, 
physical, brutal; it consists of assassination, shooting, starving, 
transportation ’’, a violent and brutal extermination which involves 
the law of war. In Czecho-Slovakia it is ‘‘a systematic preparation 
for spiritual assassination and extermination, because the destruction 
of the spiritual resistance of the Czech masses . . . constitutes the 
basis for the material destruction ’’. 


Mr. Miroslav, a Czech who has taken refuge in Great Britain, 
has written a slight and unpretentious but generally honest sketch of 
Czech-German relations. His story is, of course, much over-simplified, 
and he makes a few doubtful statements, such as that medizval 
Bohemia, in spite of her ‘“ cultural links with Germany and the West, 
remained purely a Slav State conscious of her Slav origin’’. His 
final chapter, ““ What is to be done with Germany ’’, is well worth 
reading. It is a pity, though, that he should have recommended, as a 
source of information on the Munich period, such an inaccurate book 
as G. J. George’s They Betrayed Czecho-Slovakia. JOAN GRIFFIN. 


* STALIN AND HITLER. THE REASONS FOR AND THE RESULTS OF THE 
NAZI-BOLSHEVIK Pact. (A Penguin Special.) By Louis Fischer. 
1940. (London: Penguin Books. 96 pp. 


Tus book gives Mr. Fischer’s interpretation of the causes and 
consequences of the Soviet—-Nazi pact of last summer. What he says 
about the consequences has been to some extent discounted by sub- 
sequent events. What he says about the causes boils down to this. 
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Up to the point at which war became practically certain, the Soviet 
Union, having no particular cause to wish to see the map of the world 
altered, leaned towards the satisfied empires of Great Britain and 
France. When it became clear that the map was going to be altered 
in any case, Stalin had to calculate from which of the warring Powers 
he could extract the best terms. He decided in favour of Germany. 
All this, of course, is entirely orthodox power politics. Mr. Fischer 
associates this orthodoxy with changes in the internal conditions in 
the Soviet Union: particularly with the new emphasis on patriotism 
and with the growing gulf between the Soviet Government and the 
people over whom it rules. BARBARA WOOTTON. 


* STALIN’S RUSSIA AND THE CRISIS IN SOCIALISM. By Max Eastman. 
1940. (London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 272 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


TuIs volume contains a reprint of articles published by Mr. Eastman 
in various American periodicals during the past four or five years, and 
its two connected and interrelated subjects are fairly indicated by the 
title. The foreword contains the straightforward confession of a 
changed point of view. Mr. Eastman followed with enthusiasm the 
first achievements of the Bolshevik régime only to discover that it led 
to worse tyrannies than those it had replaced. This discovery has 
driven Mr. Eastman back to a more conventional position : ‘‘ I am no 
longer willing to throw away my own liberties on the theory that I 
haven’t any’’. He also scores rather heavily at the expense of those 
British and American intellectuals who, “‘ having remained cold to the 
efforts of the Bolshevik party under Lenin and Trotsky to establish a 
workers’ and peasants’ republic, substantially swallowed down Marxism 
as soon as the official Marxism ceased to mean business’’. A good many 
pages are devoted to illustrating the close parallels between Bolshevism 
and National Socialism, the rejection by Stalin of most of the tenets 
of the early Bolsheviks and the gradual development of nationalism in 
Soviet Russia. All this is fairly familiar to students in Great Britain 
—except to the blind who do not want to see. 

The other theme is more personal to Mr. Eastman. Though a 
sympathiser with the Bolshevik revolution, he was never a theoretical 
Marxist, and has something of the Anglo-Saxon prejudice against 
political doctrines. He is now prepared to discard Socialism, dis- 
credited as it has been by both Hitler and Stalin, and to seek a new 
progressive programme under the good American ‘abel of “ radical ” 
But the forward-looking part of the book is less vivid and less charged 
with conviction than his denunciation of those who have destroyed for 
him the illusions of the past. E. H. Carr. 


* WuaT MussoLini Dip To Us. By PaoloTreves. 1940. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 12s. 6d.) 


‘As a prelude to the present era of foreign aggression the Fascist 
régime spent its first fourteen years in internal consolidation, during 
which it silenced all opposition elements in the middle and working 
classes by murder or captivity, unless they made submission or iled 
in time across the frontiers. One of those who escaped into exile was 
Signor Claudio Treves,.a prominent socialist editor and member of 
the Italian parliament. The present work tells of the life which his 
wife and sons lived in Italy while the father remained alive in his 
Paris exile. It speaks for thousands of similar cases throughout the 
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length and breadth of Italy. The least that can happen is that the 
victim is placed under the surveillance of a guard who follows him at 
three or five paces wherever he goes outside his own home. The 
guards have eight-hour spells on duty, so that the three members 
of the Treves family involved the employment of nine guards whose 
wages and other outgoings totalled between £1200 and £1400 a year— 
a sidelight on the price which the Italian people pays for Fascism. 
This constant shadowing cuts the victim off from his friends, who are 
afraid of contact with a political suspect. Still more wearing to the 
nerves than this isolation is the punishment of solitary confinement 
in prison. This at one moment was inflicted on the author for having, 
with other fellow-students, signed a letter of homage to that grand 
old savant and philosopher, Benedetto Croce, whom Mussolini dared 
not strike directly, but only through pupils and friends. The pages 
describing this ordeal have an immediacy which leaves an enduring 
impression. In Fascist Italy many thousands of politicals have come 
to swell the ordinary prison population, and the resultant overcrowd- 
ing has worsened the already filthy and verminous conditions. In 
this sordid world the only ray of light is the humanity of many of 
the lowliest drudges of the régime, guards and turnkeys, mainly 
untutored, poverty-stricken southern Italians who do all the most 
despised tasks in Italy. But their warm-hearted sympathy with 
suffering stands in refreshing contrast to the brutal cynicism of 
more exalted Fascist oligarchs. I. M. Massey. 


* GERMANY’S DEATH SPACE: THE POLISH TRAGEDY. 1940. (London: 

Francis Aldor, 8vo. 261 pp. 53s.) 

Tus book is anonymous; even the Polish student of medicine 
whose diary forms the first part does not disclose his name. The 
reasons are quite obvious. The slightest neglect of discretion might 
have tragic consequences for those concerned. But the eloquence 


and credibility of the records are in no way impeached on this 


ground. 

The story told in the first part, of a Polish student who, during 
the siege of Warsaw, loses both parents, his sister and his fiancée, 
who only by a kind of miracle escapes from a mass execution in which 
his brother perishes, and who finally flies to France to join the Polish 
Army, remains throughout in keeping with similar, if unprinted, 
reports of numerous refugees. 

Part II lays before the reader a careful study of German pro- 
ceedings in Belgium in 1914-1918, based chiefly on the evidence of a 
neutral witness, Brand Whitlock, American Minister in Brussels, 
comparison with which will make it easier to believe the ghastly facts 
recorded in this book. The author tells stories of similar German 
dealings during this war in Polish cities like Poznan, Lédz, Toruti, 
Gdynia. The unprecedented cruelties perpetrated on the Jewish 
community in Poland also find ample illustration. 

Part III contains a further series of divers documents concerning 
German doings in Poland, and more especially sets forth -the atrocious 
method of wholesale deportation of inhabitants practised by the 
Germans. This part, too, is specially rich in documents. They may 
be of unequal value. But in most instances they are of undoubted 
authenticity. 

This is certainly a grim book, but it only reflects the grimmer 
reality and confronts the reader with the problem of human and 
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international relations as set before the world in this war. The 
writer’s main thesis is expressed in the following statement (p. 138) : 
“ For it should be remembered that the German campaign against Poland 


was not a war in the accepted sense of the term, but an armed prelude to the 
murdering of a nation.”’ A. ZOLTOWSKI. 


* THE UKRAINIAN QUESTION. By M.I. Mandryka. 1940. (Winni- 
peg: Pronim Publishing Co. 57 pp.) 


Tuis fifty-page pamphlet was prompted by Professor Watson Kirk- 
connell’s book entitled Canada, Europe, and Hitler.1 Mr. Mandryka 
has sought, by drawing upon contemporary Ukrainian, Russian, and 
Polish sources, to correct some of the historical errors embodied in 
Professor Kirkconnell’s section on Ukraine. 

The pamphlet is too brief to deal thoroughly with the problems 
it raises, but it does indicate the principal issues on which those 
Western writers whose knowledge of Ukraine is limited to die-hard 
Pan-Russian and Polish sources of information have expressed axiom- 
atic opinions, not always in conformity with archeological, historical 
and ethnographic data. The author has indicated in footnotes cer- 
tain references in which the reader may find the Ukrainian thesis set 
out in detail. Two of the references mentioned—‘‘ Ukrainian Cul- 
ture’’, by Professor Ohienko, and “‘ The Name of Ukraine from Ancient 
Times’, by Professor Shelukhin—are available in English, as yet in 
manuscript form. 

Mr. Mandryka has, perhaps unconsciously, weakened his argument 
by imputing to Professor Kirkconnell a lack of objectivity. The fault 
is really with the Ukrainians, because they have not provided in the 
English language sufficient scientific data which would help British 
writers to form well-balanced opinions on this extremely involved 
Eastern European question. STEPAN DAVIDOVICH. 


* THE THREE WEEKS OF WAR IN POLAND. By Clare Hollingworth. 
1940. (London: Duckworth. 8vo. 180 pp. 6s.) 


THESE are, in the main, the impressions of a courageous woman war 
correspondent. It is the pluck of the author which is the outstanding 
feature of her achievement. Her forthright personality also appears 
in her outspoken treatment of her subject, whether she records her 
encounter with some anonymous figure or with an ambassador in an 
unaccustomed situation. 

Unfortunately, Miss Hollingworth’s combative temperament carries 
her beyond the limits of her competence. Towards the end of the 
book the “ impartial’’ observer indulges more and more in sweeping 
judgments and off-hand conclusions for which wayside conversations, 
and even thrilling adventures, are not sufficient foundation. 

Poland’s catastrophe necessarily suggests many reflections on 
errors committed. But that is no reason for putting forward the 
unaccountable assertion that in Poland the peasants were 85 per cent. 
of the population (p. 126). The correct percentage of 61 is sufficiently 
high. 

By the strangest of inconsistencies, on the following page (p. 127) 
the author assumes the industrial population to have been “ the 
backbone of Poland’’. If the farmers in Poland failed to thrive, as 
would have been desirable, the whole blame falls on the owners of 
industries who did not provide for them cheap factory products en 


1 See review on p. 126. 
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masse. The slump in the wheat markets of the world since the early 
thirties is simply ignored. Again, the author denounces the in- 
effectiveness of Polish heavy industry (p. 124), evidently forgetting 
that she has just deplored (p. 122) the buying up, by the British 
Government, of anti-aircraft guns manufactured in Poland. 

To appease the alleged grudge of the Silesians against the ‘‘ Gali- 
cians ’’, who were too numerous in the local administration, the author 
proposes to rebuild Poland on a cantonal basis! Miss Hollingworth 
seems to take every interlocutor too seriously. She gravely reports 
the sally of a Polish diplomat that Poles are not capable of governing 
a country “‘ so badly situated ”’; and even appears to believe a “‘ liberal 
friend’”’ who assured her that, thanks to the efforts of the Bolsheviks, 
food became plentiful in Lwow after its occupation ! 

A. ZOLTOWSKI. 


FIELD-MARSHAL MANNERHEIM. By Tancred_ Borenius. 1940. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. xv + 281 pp. 18s.) 

LA FINLANDE EN GUERRE. By Jean-Louis Perret. 1940. (Paris: 
Payot. 8vo. 211 pp. 24/7.) 


TuIs first English autobiography of the Finnish Field-Marshal 
tells us little of Mannerheim the man and not very much of Manner- 
heim the soldier. Dr. Borenius writes as a friend of his subject, but 
not as a candid friend: he sees the virtues but no faults, he offers 
eulogy but no criticism. Of Mannerheim’s part in the war of 1918 
he has little to say that is not in Lieutenant-Colonel Hannula’s admir- 
able War of Independence in Finland, and on his part in the war of 
1939-1940 he has only a few perfunctory pages. 

It is to be hoped that those who have been critical of Mannerheim 
will spare time to read Dr. Borenius. They will find much that is grist 
to their mill—much documentation for their picture of a Mannerheim 
who was more at ease at the Court of the Tsar than among the Finnish 
nationalists, more at home shooting tigers with Maharajahs in 1937 
than among the Kallios and Tanners of Helsinki. But they will also 
find refutation of many of their favourite theories. They will dis- 
cover, for instance, that Mannerheim opposed the incarceration of 
Red prisoners after the White victory, and that in the summer of 
1919 he turned down a plan for the invasion of Soviet Russia. 

The value of Dr. Borenius’ book lies in the description of Manner- 
heim’s social setting and of his work as a statesman. The author 
understands Mannerheim the aristocrat, the Swedish Finn, the envoy 
to London and Paris at the time of the Armistice. What he does not 
understand is the Finland which accepted Mannerheim’s resignation 
immediately after the War of Independence, the Finland which 
rejected by so large a majority his candidature for the Presidency in 
Ig1g, and which kept him out of the political limelight during the 
twenty years that followed. 

It is this Finland that Professor Perret understands so well. La 
Finlande en Guerre is a perfect supplement to Dr. Borenius’ Manner- 
heim. The first half of the book gives an excellent summary of the 
Finnish achievements in political, economic and social democracy 
which are so markedly absent from Dr. Borenius’ work. The second 
half gives the best account that has yet been published of the events 
of the two months preceding and of the two months following the 
Russian invasion. Particularly valuable is the chronicle of the 
October and November days in Helsinki. Few foreigners know as 
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much about Finland as Jean-Louis Perret, and none writes more 
informingly. J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


* THE Batic CouNTRIES. By Jan Apse. 1940. (London: Pallas 
Publishing Co. 8vo. 80 pp. Is.) 

This pamphlet, which came out last March, gives a useful introduction 
to the three least-known nations in Europe. The author is at his best when 
describing personalities; his section on ‘“‘ Baltic Leaders’’ is by far the 
most satisfactory. He is at his worst when dealing with medieval history ; 
it will not do to say that ‘‘a new and powerful State arose at the Baltic 
shore—a German federative republic ’’’: the Land of the Blessed Virgin was 
not a State, not federative, not a republic. Mr. Apse devotes most of his 
space to foreign affairs, making very literal but unacknowledged use of the 
Chatham House handbook, The Baltic States. .H. J. 


NEAR EAST 


* MODERN TuRKEY. By John Parker and Charles Smith. 1940. 
(London : George Routledge. 8vo. ix-+ 259 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


TuIs is an excellent book. The first two chapters deal with the 
rise and fall of the Ottoman Empire and state objectively the reasons 
for its instability. Nothing fails like a too great success. 

“ The attempt to administer Spain, the Netherlands and the Holy Roman 

Empire, as well as the Dominions in South America, drove the Emperor 


Charles V into a monastery. The prospect of administering an Empire 
almost as vast . . . drove the later Sultans into the harem.”’ 


Who had the better bargain ? 

The authors come quickly to grips with the rise of modern Turkey. 
One of the authors is a well-known socialist intellectual, and it is to 
be expected that social and industrial conditions would be fully 
examined. They deal with the growth of modern industry, the 
development of agriculture, the construction of roads and railways 
and the many projects under review for the further improvement of 
the unexplored wealth of Turkey. The chapters on education and 
the social conditions are written with objective sympathy and appre- 
ciation of the great work done. 

The chapters on foreign policy, although still fundamentally true, 
have been overtaken by events. Turkey occupies a key position in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. In the traditional struggle between 
Teuton and Slav, Turkey until recently paid the bill. Italy assumes 
for herself the réle of the residuary legatee of Austrian aspirations, and 
further complicates the issue. Meanwhile the débacle of France and 
the tottering structure of the Balkan Entente make the position still 
more delicate. 

Turkey has leaned heavily on Great Britain and has received 
generous economic and technical assistance. The apparent lull in the 
Eastern Mediterranean may be the prelude to changes which it is 
difficult to foresee. 

One last point. The prohibition of the reading in Greece of the 
funeral oration of Pericles might, as usual, make for its surreptitious 
popularity. NESTOR. 


* TURKEY: THE MODERN MIRACLE. By E. W. F. Tomlin. 1940. 
(London: Watts. 46 pp. 6d.) 
This is a pamphlet in the Thinkers’ Forum series and could be recom- 
mended to those who wish to obtain a general idea of conditions in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. NESTOR. 
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LE STATUT JURIDIQUE ACTUEL DES PorRTES MARITIMES ORIENTALES 
DE LA MEDITERRANEE (LES DETROITS—LE CANAL DE SUEZ). By 
Faruk N. Berkol. 1940. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 496 pp.) 


THis study remains ‘‘dans le domaine purement historique et 
juridique, sans déborder dans le cadre politique qui n’est pas dans 
esprit de ce travail’’ (p. 10). The author gives the history of the 
problems of the Straits and of the Suez Canal as well as a description 
of the present legal status of these two oriental gates of the Mediter- 
ranean. The bibliography (pp. 477-488) shows that the book is 
based almost exclusively on material published in the French language. 
It can, however, serve as a useful introduction to the study of the 
difficult problems of the Mediterranean. V. R. IDELSON. 


* THE BRITISH CONSULATE IN JERUSALEM. IN RELATION TO THE JEWS 
OF PALESTINE, 1838-1914. Part I, 1838-1861. Edited by Albert 
M. Hyamson. 1939. (London: Edward Goldston, for the Jewish 
Historical Society of England. 8vo. lviii-+ 294 pp. 21s.) 


Tuis book is the first part of a collection of documents relating to 
the work of the British Consulate in Jerusalem on behalf of the Jews 
of Palestine. This Consulate began its activities in 1839, and closed 
at the end of 1914, soon after Turkey entered the Great War. During 
this period the British Government was represented in Jerusalem by 
seven Consuls. Mr. Hyamson, a former high official in the Palestine 
Administration, had access to the archives of the British Consulate, 
which included several illuminating documents of which no copies are 
available at the Public Record Office or the Foreign Office. Some 
have been included in the present publication. 

In a useful introduction the Editor points out that the presence 
of a Jewish population, mostly non-Ottomans whose Governments 
afforded them only scant protection, was one of the main grounds for 
the creation of the British Consulate in Jerusalem. For a long time 
Jewish interests almost monopolised the attention of the Consulate. 
It might here be recalled that it was almost without precedent for a 
foreign Power to take under its protection subjects of another Power 
resident in the territory of a third Power. Indeed, a difficult struggle 
developed over the British claim to protect Stateless Jews of Russian 
origin. But the treatment of the Jews was such that an enlightened 
British Government could not hold itself aloof. Mr. W. T. Young, 
Vice-Consul from 1838 to 1841, and Consul from 1841 to 1845, records 
in a letter to Lord Palmerston dated May 25th, 1839, “‘ What the 
Jew has to endure, at all hands, is not to be told ’’ (page 7). 

The grounds advanced by British representatives, in their negotia- 
tions with the Sultan, for the admission of Jews into Palestine reveal 
vision and insight. Lord Palmerston on February 17th, 1841, in a 
despatch to Viscount Ponsonby, then British Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople, directs : 

““ You will endeavour to impress upon the minds of the Turkish Minister 
that it would be highly advantageous to the Sultan that the Jews who are 
scattered throughout other countries in Europe and Africa, should be induced 
to go and settle in Palestine; because the wealth and habits of order and of 
industry which they would bring with them would tend greatly to increase 
the resources of the Turkish Empire, and to promote the progress of 
civilisation therein ’’ (page 38). 

British Consular activities on behalf of the Jews in Palestine 
reached their zenith under James Finn, Consul from 1845 to 1862. 
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Enthusiastically devoted to Jewish affairs, he spoke Hebrew and had 
studied and written on Jewish history. Finn was in no sense an 
ordinary member of the British Consular Service. He accepted the 
appointment at Jerusalem largely through his interest in and sympathy 
for the Jewish people. In seeking their welfare, he frequently exceeded 
his instructions. 

In 1857 Finn sent a despatch to London outlining a plan for the 
settlement in Palestine of a large number of Jews as agriculturalists. 
The Jewish settlements of present-day Palestine are a testimony to 
the foresight of this great Englishman. L. BAKSTANSKY. 


AFRICA 


* A HISTORY OF THE GAMBIA. By J. M. Gray. 1940. (London: 
Cambridge University Press. x -+ 500 pp. 30s.) 


WE may have many reasons for pride about our treatment of our 
Empire, but attention to its history can hardly be one of them. The 
colonial or dependent Empire is especially unfortunate, and most of 
its territories lie in a darkness faintly illumined by official handbooks 
and Government reports. Professor Coupland has recently let in 
some light upon East Africa in his two.large works. Now Judge 
Gray gives us 500 pages of scholarly research into the history of the 
territory he serves. 

Five hundred pages is not too much, for this little territory has a 
long history. The writer begins it in 1455 and ends it in 1938. A 
historical picture which selects one river from the whole of West 
Africa must be a little out of perspective. But as a tiny cross-section 
of European imperialism for five hundred years and as a stage for the 
exhibition of human motives, greed, cruelty, national arrogance, quick 
courage, slow endurance and even charity, this detailed treatment has 
its value. In this unhealthy African river we see successive periods 
casting their reflection, with their famous wars and imperial person- 
alities. We read of the astonishing and tragic incursion of the for- 
gotten Courland into the struggle for Empire; of the vivid intervention 
of Prince Rupert. We read of a long succession of Europeans, fighting 
each other and the natives, trading, building forts, but mostly drink- 
ing, dying and degenerating at an appalling rate until the hygiene of 
this century stopped the rot. 

This book is most readable. It is also a serious contribution to 
history, based upon long researches into the archives of the Public 
Record Office and into foreign sources. The only major criticism is 
that there has been no attempt to introduce the native tribes to us in 
any general account, and they therefore make continuous, often 
creditable, but always episodic and puzzling appearances in the story. 
A minor criticism, which probably the publisher must bear, is the 
ungenerous treatment with regard to maps. On the whole Mr. Gray 
is to be gratefully congratulated upon his labour, a large one even if 
lightened by his obvious love for the river-colony. 

MARGERY PERHAM. 


INDIA 


* NEHRU: THE RIsING STAR OF INDIA. By Anup Singh. 1940. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. xvii+ 168 pp. 5s.) 
Dr. Anup SINGH is a Sikh who, after graduating at Harvard, took 
up a research fellowship for the study of international affairs in Europe. 
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In 1935 he devoted a year to study of Indian problems in personal 
contact with Gandhi, Nehru and other leaders. This little book gives 
an admirably balanced appreciation of Jawaharlal Nehru’s political 
career and of his views on India’s domestic and foreign problems. 
It shows how the wealthy and cultured aristocrat, brought up from 
childhood in the lap of luxury, was drawn into politics by indignation 
and pity for the po. erty and degradation of the masses of his people. 
Political freedom is his primary aim, but only as a stepping-stone to 
the economic and social changes which, as a convinced socialist, he 
regards as essential for the regeneration of India. “‘ Suffering and 
prison and maybe death” are the “ rewards’’ which, like Garibaldi, 
he has held out before his followers, and of these he himself has had 
an ample portion both in his domestic and in his public life. Mr. 
Anup Singh rightly stresses Nehru’s originality in approaching all 
India’s problems from the point of view of world politics and inter- 
national relations. 

The book stops short on the threshold of the new German War, 
but it explains very clearly the position which Nehru has taken up in 
relation to the war. It closes with an interesting sketch of the con- 
trasted attitudes and ideals of Gandhi and Nehru, and provokes the 
reflection that India and Great Britain in a dangerous crisis have both 
been fortunate in the character and quality of India’s national leaders. 

F. G. PRatrT. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


* L’EvoLUTION ECONOMIQUE DE L’INDOCHINE FRANCAISE. By Charles 
Robequain. (Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Travaux 
des Groupes d’Etudes. Publication No. XIII.) 1939. (Paris: 
Paul Hartman. 397 pp. 40 /rs.) 

*L’UTILISATION DU SOL EN INDOCHINE FRANGAISE. By Pierre 
Gourou. (Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Travaux 
des Groupes d’Etudes. Publication No. XIV.) 1940. (Paris: 
Paul Hartman. 466pp. 55 /rs.) 


It is with a heavy heart and a bewildered mind that a friend of 
France and an admirer of its Empire approaches the consideration of 
these works, for that task cannot be discharged without thoughts 
upon their future. 

Both books are from the Centre d’Etudes, the French counterpart 
of Chatham House, by whom they were published in 1939 and 1940. 
As they are complementary, it is a happy chance that they can be 
noticed at one time. 

No student of the tropics or tropical colonies can afford to ignore 
these works on French Indo-China, the largest, richest, and most 
interesting part of the French Empire, to-day threatened by European 
and Asiatic foes alike. One asks what the fate of the little people 
may be under another Power. 

L’Evolution Economique opens with a masterly introduction record- 
ing the arrival on the scene of first the priest, next the trader and 
last the soldier. M. Robequain reminds us that the old-time pioneer 
and the present-day colonist and official ‘‘ travaillent ici avec conscience 
et dignité, beaucoup avec amour de leur tache ”’. 

Of a population of more than 23 million, 42,345 (or one in 544) 
are Europeans and assimilés; 26,452 are males. Again, nearly 39,000 
are French, mostly by birth. In 1937, Japanese, who tend to fall in 
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numbers, were 321; British 138; Americans 94; other foreigners, 
including those of an undeclared nationality, 3,000. Slighily less 
than half have a profession, more than a fourth being in the Army 
and Navy, but it must be remembered that the more than half includes 
women and children (Tables I and V, pp. 28 and 36). The proportion 
of Chinese, less than 1-5 per cent., is surprisingly small when compared 
with the 65 per cent. of the Straits Settlements (Table VI, p. 42). 
Chapter IV, on “Capital and its Circulation”’, is written by M. Guy 
Lacam, of the Banque de 1|’Indo-Chine, who points out that when 
compared with foreign investments in the Dutch East Indies, those 
in French Indo-China are small. The decline in the exportation of 
rice has been mentioned in kindred reviews. M. Robequain points 
to the rapid fall since 1930. The growing dominance of France as 
an importer to and exporter from Indo-China is clearly portrayed 
(Diagram 12, p. 365). Combined trade with Hong Kong fell from 48 
per cent. in 1929 to 20 per cent. in 1937. A valuable section discusses 
the future from the point of view of 1939, and again refers to the 
scourge of usury (p. 265). A small, though helpful map of 1938 
closes the volume. Unhappily there is no index. 

The more restricted and longer L’ Utilisation du Sol of M. Gourou, 
inevitably overlaps L’Evolution Economique—e.g., the traditional 
industries are considered in both. Five loose maps form part of 
the work. Whilst striking as diagrams, one asks whether they 
justify the labour for which they called. 

Let us remember with M. Robequain “ que l’ceuvre coloniale puisse 
avoir d’autres buts que l’apurement d’un compte restera sa grande 
justification et sa vraie gloire ’’. H. Scotr-TuckEr. 


* CHAOS IN ASIA. By Hallett Abend. 1940. (London: The Bodley 
Head. 8vo. 313 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Chaos in Asia is a curious book, for Mr. Abend realises that neither 
the Chinese nor the Japanese hold American civilisation to be the 
superior of their own, and yet in the earlier part of his book, and 
in one of his later chapters “‘ Worst Foot Forward’, he cannot help 
showing his own belief in the superiority of the American concept 
and in the moral value of sympathy with the victims of force. 

The later chapters are by far the most valuable in the book. Mr. 
Abend says that “ Japan in particular is the world’s bad boy to the 
American people to-day, and so little is Japan’s situation and psycho- 
logy understood in the United States that everything the Japanese 
Government does seems wrong to us as a people’’. He then pro- 
ceeds to a very fair analysis of the Japanese attitude and motives, 
and warns his readers against the acceptance of statements made 
for propaganda purposes, for ‘‘ the Chinese are masterly in their 
handling of propaganda—and also utterly unscrupulous ’’, 

Mr. Abend points out with equal clarity that both British and 
American commercial interests in their present form are likely to be 
eliminated if either China or Japan is completely victorious. How- 
ever, he does not see any such victory in sight, and so considers that 
the immediate danger lies in action which may be taken by Japan. 
It is the American Fleet which is the chief safeguard to these interests 
—a safeguard which is now of even greater importance in view of 
the change in the European situation since the date on which the book 
was published. EDWARD AINGER. 
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* SHANGHAI, AND TIENTSIN. By F. C. Jones. 1940. (London: 
Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 8vo. x-+ 181 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


THESE two studies are contributions by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs to the international research programme of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. The one on Shanghai has been com- 
piled by Mr. F. C. Jones on the basis of materials collected for the 
use of a Study Group formed at Chatham House to consider problems 
relating to the future of the port, Sir John Pratt, a member of the 
Group, being responsible for the final revision of the text. The 
study on Tientsin, also written by Mr. Jones, had the benefit of the 
assistance of Mr. E. B. Howell, formerly Commissioner of Customs 
at Tientsin, and the supervision of Mr. G. E. Hubbard, Far Eastern 
Research Secretary at Chatham House. To say that, thus sponsored, 
both studies can be recommended is not to detract from the merits 
with which Mr. Jones’ competent work has endowed them. The 
recommendation, however, must be coupled with expression of a 
certain disappointment with the treatment of some of the under- 
lying issues, particularly in the case of Shanghai. But for that defect 
the carefully repeated statement that the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs—of whose staff Mr. Jones is a member—is precluded 
from expressing opinions is perhaps responsible. E. M. GULL. 


THE STRANGE APOTHEOSIS OF SUN YAT-SEN. By “ Saggitarius.”’ 
1939. (London: Heath Cranton. Sm. 8vo. 189 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THERE are two main reasons for describing this as a useful book : 
one, that it ‘‘ debunks ’”’ successfully much that required ‘‘ debunk- 
ing’’; the other, that it shows how history should not, and indeed 
cannot be written. That may seem, at first, a contradiction in terms. 
A single example, however, will show that it is not. Thus it is cer- 
tainly the case that several of the characteristics and methods accur- 
ately selected by the aythor in justification of the title of his book 
do not accord with the conception of Sun Yat-sen popularised in. 
China and shared by many persons in Europe and America. It is 
equally true, on the other hand, that the conception of him dominant 
in China cannot be labelled strange without consideration of the 
circumstances in which he worked, and of these there is little pre- 
sentation and practically no consideration. In saying this one may 
note the absence from the author’s bibliography of a book which it 
would have been helpful to him to read, Professor Holcombe’s The 
Chinese Revolution, published in 1930, four years before Saggitarius 
became convinced that “‘ the Sun Yat-sen ‘ myth ’ should be exposed ”’. 

E. M. GULL. 


* JAPAN AMONG THE GREAT POWERS: A SURVEY OF HER INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS. By Seiji Hishida. 1940. (London: 
Longmans, Green. Demy 8vo. xv + 405 pp. I Map. 17s. 6d.) 


THE present work is an expansion of an earlier one, The Inter- 
national Position of Japan as a Great Power, written as long ago as 
1905. The first two chapters are devoted to a brief review of Japan’s 
political institutions, and of her economic resources, and to an account 
of her early intercourse with foreign nations. This, as the student 
is aware, was suddenly terminated in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and for two hundred years the doors of the country were 
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fast closed against the outside world. The third chapter starts with 
their reopening, and this and the next carry the history of events 
up to the close of the Russo-Japanese war. Emerging victorious 
from the struggle, Japan acquired as spoils the railway and territorial 
concessions in Manchuria which her late foe had extorted from China, 
and presently found herself heir also to some of the suspicions which 
had attached to Russia. What these suspicions were and what their 
results, together with the efforts made by Japan to consolidate her 
position in Manchuria, form the subject of the fifth chapter. Up to 
this point the narrative is commendably objective and unbiased; 
but in the remaining four chapters the author allows his sympathies 
to get the better of him and his treatment of events becomes unduly 
one-sided and partial, to the detriment of an otherwise useful con- 
tribution to the history of Far Eastern politics. 

Dr. Hishida lays great emphasis on Japan’s responsibility as the 
“ stabiliser ’’ and “ mainstay ”’ of peace in the Far East; but exactly 
in what manner this responsibility is to be discharged is not very 
clear. It may, however, be presumed that if the expansionists have 
their way, it will probably take the shape of an attempt to bring 
the peoples of Eastern Asia under the political and economic tutelage 
of Japan and to subordinate their fortunes entirely to her own needs 
and ambitions. As regards China, the reader will not fail to notice 
a passage at the foot of p. 223 in which, in connection with a proposal 
that that country should enter the Great War on the side of the 
Allies, Viscount Ishii, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, is reported 
to have said that ‘“‘ Japan could not regard with equanimity the 
organisation of an efficient Chinese army such as would be required 
for her active participation in the war, nor could she fail to regard 
with uneasiness a liberation of the economic activities of four hundred 
million people ”’. HAROLD PARLETT. 


* JAPAN’s CASE EXAMINED. By Westel W. Willoughby. 1940. 
(Baltimore: John Hopkins Press; London: Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. x-+ 237 pp. $2.50; 15s. 6d.) 

* AMERICA HOLDS THE BALANCE IN THE Far East. By Robert W. 
Barnett. 1940. (New York: American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 44 pp. 25c.) 

* DEADLOCK IN CHINA. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. 1940. (New 
York: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 8vo. 
32 pp. 25¢.) 

*Our Far EASTERN ReEcorD. A Reference Digest on American 
Policy. Edited by William Lockwood. American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. 8vo. 47 pp. 25c.) 

* AMERICAN FAR EASTERN POLICY AND THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR: 
A report of seven discussions held under the auspices of the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, March to May 
1938. Studies of the Pacific No. 1. Edited by Miriam Farley. 
1938. (New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 8vo. 7I pp. 25c.) 


NEITHER in China nor Japan had the traditional basis of law or 
social custom been Roman. Yet Mr. Willoughby examines Japan’s 
case from the standpoint of a convinced believer in the Jus Gentium. 
It seems doubtful if his conclusions would be honestly accepted by 
either country except for purposes of propaganda. 

The book may prove useful for reference, as it gives extracts from 
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the more important treaties, and from the official pronouncements of 
the various governments. It is a pity that, when discussing the 
authenticity of the ‘‘ Tanaka Memorial ’’, this document is not quoted 
in full. 

The analysis of the Eastern policy of the United States is the 
most valuable part of the book. The author concludes with the words, 
“it is impossible to predict what the action of the Congress will be”’. 

It is for this very reason that we welcome the pamphlets issued 
by the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. They 
express the main facts in a form which should be easily understood 
by the more intelligent sections of public opinion, and will go far to 
educate opinion to a point when positive action becomes a question 
of practical politics and the present search for legal formule (as well 
as idealistic condemnation) become things of the past. 

E. AINGER. 


* CHINA STRUGGLES FOR Unity. By J. M. D. Pringle. (A Penguin 
Special.) 1939. (London: Penguin Books. x -+ 182 pp. Maps 
by Marthe Rajchman. 6d.) 

In this changed world it is some measure of the success of China’s struggle 
for unity to see her on the whole more confident, more resistant, and far 
better organised than she was when Mr. Pringle wrote this admirable sketch, 
published eight months before the European war broke out. One may wish 
that he would bring it up to date, but even in its present form it is useful. 
A surprising amount of facts are condensed in a fair and lucid way, whilst 
the maps alone would be cheap at twice the money. M. F. 


Institute of Pacific Relations Inquiry Series 


* JAPAN’S EMERGENCE AS A MODERN STATE. By E. Herbert Norman. 
(I.P.R. Inquiry Series.) 1940. (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations. London: Allen& Unwin. 8vo. xvi + 254 pp. 
$2.00; IOs.) 


For those who would understand why the development of modern 
Japan, once so full of promise, has gone so badly astray, Mr. Norman’s 
brilliant and delightfully written survey is warmly to be recom- 
mended. The vital point to bear in mind, as he so well shows, is 
that the Meiji Restoration, sometimes called “ Revolution’’, was 
never ‘‘ the victorious outcome of a social revolt of city sansculottes 
and land-hungry peasants’’, as in France, but the rebellion of the 
nobles against the weak and misgoverning Shogunate. Feudalism 
merely changed its form, not its reality. Even in the big business 
syndicates a distinctly feudal feeling towards the firm prevails among 
the clerks. In politics the conception of party government imported 
from abroad quickly became merged in loyalty to a clan or per- 
sonality. The great leaders of the Restoration, Okubo, Kido, Inowye— 
and they deserved the appellation—strove to break down the feudalism 
by reinforcing the bureaucracy, which, Mr. Norman says, although it 
has acquired a bad name, acts to some extent as a balance between 
the military and financial and commercial groups. But from the 
beginning, as the samurai class, their old occupation gone, went 
into business, militarists and commercials have played steadily into 
each other’s hands. Many of the samurai, however, could find no 
work when their daimyos surrendered their privileges and became 
Government servants, and “‘ resorted to terror as a means of Govern- 
ment suasion. . . . Terror became from the first a recognised though 
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unwelcome instrument in the political life of Japan’’. Hence the 
appalling assassinations of public men in the name of patriotism 
and, to-day, the dreaded ‘‘ Young Officer ’’ class. 

The chapter on the oppressed peasantry, though on now generally 
familiar ground, is extremely well done. Japan is, in fact, and always 
has been, nothing less than a slave State. How will she turn out, as 
day by day all liberal thought is steadily crushed out of existence 
under the military boot and the State hardens into an iron totali- 
tarian frame? Mr. Norman does not claim to prophesy. But in his 
clear account of the tendencies that have brought Japan to her present 
pass he certainly sets the reader’s imagination to work on lines which 
seem ultimately inevitable. 

A valuable book is completed by a glossary of the most important 
works on Japanese political development and a list of Japanese 
terms. O. M. GREEN. 


* AMERICAN POLICY IN THE FAR East. By T. A. Bisson. (I.P.R. 
Inquiry Series.) 1940. (New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. xii+ 162 pp. $1.25; 6s.) 


HiTHERTO—the emphasis is on that word for reasons presently to 
be seen—American policy in the Far East has, it must be confessed, 
been something of a disappointment. As Mr. Bisson shows in his 
thoughtful study, the keynote of that policy has been the “ open 
door ’”’ in China proclaimed by Mr. Secretary of State John Hay in 
1899. And although the phrase, in common with those other well- 
known mottoes, ‘equality of opportunity’’ and the “ territorial 
integrity ’’ of China, has ‘‘ at times come to seem little more than a 
shibboleth ’’, the American Government has never abandoned it. 
The conclusion of the Nine-Power Treaty appeared to satisfy all 
America’s requirements in this direction; and it is only fair to say 
that during the Japanese occupation of Manchuria Mr. Stimson made 
great efforts to bring this Treaty into operation, but could not arouse 
the interest of Sir John Simon. But it is curious that the American 
people should have been so slow to react to the Japanese invasion of 
China in 1937. At least, considering the millions of dollars poured 
out in missionary work in China, more might have been expected 
from the powerful American missions. Help was given to China in 
loans and in a particularly valuable agreement to buy her silver at a 
fixed and favourable rate of exchange. But much greater help was 
given to Japan in the selling to her of petrol, scrap iron, cotton 
and other commodities indispensable for warfare. Mr. Cordell Hull 
clearly never lost sight of the principles at stake, as the various 
powerful Notes to Japan quoted by Mr. Bisson show. But until a 
year ago he does not appear to have felt that the public were sufficiently 
behind him for anything more drastic than protests, and after the 
sinking of the Panay, which put the Japanese for a few days in a 
terrible fright, Japan seems to have concluded that she could treat 
the protests with impunity. 

A great change, however, has come in the atmosphere with 
America’s denunciation a year ago of the trade agreement, followed 
by a strong agitation, led by such notable men as Senators Pitman 
and Stimson for an embargo on war materials to Japan; and quite 
recently by the stoppage of the sale to her of petrol. This measure 
is not pointedly discriminatory, but the Japanese have chosen to 
regard it as such. This is all to the good, as the course of the 
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war has shown that, whenever the Japanese are stood up to resolutely, 
they give way. Figures of their trade with America and of their 
purchases from her of war materials, given by Mr. Bisson, explain 
why. An appendix containing State papers and extracts from 
notable speeches by American statesmen on the Far East completes 
a very interesting treatise. O. M. GREEN. 


* BRITISH RELATIONS WITH CHINA 1931-1939. By Irving S. Fried- 
man. (I.P.R. Inquiry Series.) 1940. (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations. London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. xv + 256 pp. 
$2. 0s.) 


TuIs book is melancholy reading for an Englishman. The hopes 
founded on Sir Austen Chamberlain’s policy proclaimed in December 
1926, and the still greater promise born of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross’s 
visit to China in 1935, have been completely sterilised by the mani- 
festly pro-Japanese attitude of the British Government during the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria and its timid irresolution throughout 
the present war. 

Apologists for our Foreign Office assert that the United States 
Government never meant to take positive action to check Japan in 
1931. But what real attempt was ever made te find out? Mr. Fried- 
man sets forth both sides of the question very fairly. But we know 
that Mr. Stimson twice telephoned to Sir John Simon and could get no 
satisfaction ; and when he made a definite move by identical notes to 
China and Japan, in expectation of British support, all that came 
from Downing Street (on the showing of Sir John Pratt, then Chinese 
Adviser in the Foreign Office) was a communiqué to the Press, admittedly 
hastily written, which everyone, including Mr. Stimson, read as a 
rebuff to America. 

One dwells particularly on this episode in Mr. Friedman’s long 
and carefully documented survey of the humiliations which Great 
Britain has recently endured in the Far East—Japan’s deliberate 
attacks on British interests, the pie-crust promises or rude indifference 
with which she has met our protests, the disgraceful blockade of Tient- 
sin, and, worst of all, the closing, if only temporarily, of the Burma 
Road. All these are directly traceable to our refusal to see the 
Manchurian coup in its proper light. 

It is the fashion to say that we could do nothing without America’s 
help, which, indeed, after 1931 we had little right to expect. In fact, 
we could have done a great deal. For instance, we could have occu- 
pied the Customs and cable offices at Shanghai during the fighting ; 
their international character would fully have justified our declaring 
them neutralised. On the very few occasions in the past three years 
when we have ventured to take a firm attitude, the Japanese have 
invariably given way. Mr. Friedman shows how strong the pressure 
was in both Houses of Parliament for retaliation for the blockade of 
Tientsin, and the definite and perfectly feasible means therefor that 
were suggested. But inaction had too long been the official watchword 
for any reply but more official evasion. 

Mr. Friedman’s book is a poignant text-book on diplomacy in its 
least beautiful form. He tries to end on an optimistic note by calling 
attention to the efforts made to open up new British interests in 
“free China’’. But one cannot help thinking that, if our interests in 
any part of China are to survive, it will be due to the gallant resistance 
of the Chinese, not to any merit of our statesmen. 6: Conk 
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* CuInA’s KAMPF: REDEN AUS FRIEDEN UND Krigc. By Chiang Kai- 
shek. 1940. (Lucerne: Vita Nova Verlag. 102 pp. Fr. 3.20.) 


Extracts from the speeches by Chiang Kai-shek, collected under headings 
such as Spiritual Foundations of the New China: Politics: Education : 
Christianity : Communism: The Sino-Japanese War. The extracts are often 
too short to be of much value. The date and occasion of the writing or 
speech are given in notes at the back of the book. 


UNITED STATES 


* MOBILISING CIVILIAN AMERICA. By Harold J. Tobin and Percy W. 
Bidwell. 1940. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 


8vo. xi+ 276 pp. $2.75.) 


PROFESSOR TOBIN and Mr. Bidwell have spent two years in com- 
piling this survey, and have had access to much data, not. readily 
available, in regard to the experiences of the last war. 

The book has a special interest at the present time in two direc- 
tions. It gives some indication of the time likely to elapse before the 
United States could bring to bear any very considerable military force 
in case of war, and the time necessary for mobilisation of the full 
capacity of the country for production of war material. Secondly, 
there runs through the book shrewd comment on the best form of 
organisation in a democracy for war effort and on the powerful vested 
interests which tend to impede efficiency and how they can best be 
controlled. Public opinion can exercise a powerful influence; but it 
is not easy to curb subversive activities, often inspired and even sub- 
vented by the enemy, and at the same time to give public opinion 
adequate scope for expression. There is an excellent chapter on 
Propaganda and Censorship, and a well-deserved tribute to the “‘ sober 
sense of responsibility ’’ which Mr. Creel showed in dealing with these 
allied functions. 

The four official Industrial Mobilisation plans, put forward respec- 
tively in the years 193I, 1933, 1936 and 1939, are examined. The 
criticism of these plans by civil servants illustrates the obstruction 
possible to the most powerful Trades Union in every democracy. 
The criticisms of the Nye Committee upon the 1933 plan in the Senate 
show how difficult it is for even the most experienced politicians to 
envisage in time of peace what will be necessary in time of war. 

The general consensus of opinion in the United States seems to be 
that in case of a major war effort there will have to be established a 
War Resources Administration, with various agencies under it, and 
that this special war organisation should be mainly staffed not by 
civil servants, but by the “‘ ablest men of affairs of America, not so 
much presidents and chairmen of boards whose hard-working days are 
over, but the keen dynamic purposeful vice-presidents, managers and 
superintendents, not the men who are reported to be the doers but the 
real doers of the colossal deeds of the titanic American industrial 
scheme ”’. 

It is pointed out that some control of movement of labour is 
essential, and that this involves adequate protection and representa- 
tion of labour in the war organisation. In the last war there was a 
labour turnover in some plants of 100 per cent. per week. 

C. WALEY COHEN. 
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* DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, JANUARY 1938- 
JUNE 1939. Edited by S. Shepard Jones and D. P. Myers. 19309. 
(Boston: World Peace Foundation. xxvi-+ 582 pp. $3.75.) 

RECIPROCITY, 1911. A STUDY IN CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS. 
By L. Elhan Ellis. 1939. (New Haven: Yale University Press; 
Toronto: Myerson Press; London: Humphrey Milford. x + 207 
pp. $2.50.) 

THE first-named of these books is the first volume in a new series 
which is to be published by the World Peace Foundation. It contains 
some occasional letters from private Senators and Congressmen, but, 
apart from these, it justifies its description as ‘‘a collection of the 
documents by which the responsible officers of the United States 
Government have given direction to its foreign relations in the recent 
past’’. It is impossible, of course, to gain a complete understanding 
of the foreign policy of any Power from a study of official documents 
only, but there can be nothing but gratitude to the Peace Foundation 
for providing us with easy access to these official texts. 

To the Continental European perhaps the most obvious feature of 
American foreign policy is the discrepancy between the vigour with 
which the Administration of the United States allows itself to com- 
ment upon the actions of European Powers, and the failure to act 
upon that comment. It is interesting, therefore, to find Mr. Sumner 
Welles declaring (p. 37) :— 

“The people of the United States and their Government have always 
maintained . . . that they assert the right to protest and to condemn the 
cruel and inhuman treatment of hufnan beings wherever such brutality 
occurs. . . . Those traditional tenets of our national policy, however, have 
never involved the right on the part of this Government to condemn or to 


assail the form of government under which other peoples may live... . 
We desire to maintain friendly relations with all peoples. . . .” 


A European may reflect. that a Power less isolated, geographically, 
would find it difficult to ‘‘ assert the right to protest ’’ which is so 
abundantly illustrated in these pages and yet ‘‘ maintain friendly 
relations with all peoples’”’. He may reflect, also, that the sardonic 
blandness of the German Reply (p. 4) to Mr. Cordell Hull’s enunciation 
of the general principles of American policy in July 1937, is the kind of 
rebuff which is apt to be invited when sermons are not supported by guns. 

An Englishman, however, might more profitably reflect upon Mr. 
Hull’s statement (p. 10) that ‘‘ to respect the rights of others and to 
insist that others respect our rights has been the traditional policy of 
our country ’’. For we, no less than the Americans, have been apt to 
mistake the repetition of this formula for a foreign policy, without 
considering that it begs the question; since it is precisely because 
there is no agreement as to what are our rights, and what the rights of 
others, that conflict takes place : just as we have been inclined, again 
like the Americans, to say that we desire peace, when what we really 
desire is peace upon our own terms. 

- Those who are hoping for American co-operation in a Federal Union 
will have to reckon with Mr. Welles’ insistence (p. 38) that a ‘‘ cardinal 
element in the policy of the United States should be to retain at all 
times complete liberty of action ’’; and the whole section on Neutrality 
and Peace Legislation provides yet another reminder that the peoples 
which are most anxious for international peace are, by the same token, 
those most inclined to reduce their arms to a level at which they are 
ill prepared to cope with an aggressor. 
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The editors have wisely decided to group their material by topics 
rather than by chronology, an arrangement which goes far to com- 
pensate for the absence of an index. There are useful statistical 
appendices. 


Professor Ellis’ book is the most recent in a somewhat uneven series 
of studies in Canadian-American relations. It is an intensive ex- 
amination of the way in which Reciprocity began as an attempt by 
Canadian and American statesmen to solve their respective difficulties 
in domestic politics by making an economic bargain advantageous to 
both countries, but ended by involving the whole field of national 
policy and international relations; on the Canadian side, questions of 
the Imperial connection and of national integrity ; and on the American, 
the most varied economic interests and the fortunes of the national 
parties. It cannot be pretended that the story makes easy reading, 
for the history of tariff revision is seldom either simple or pretty, and 
Professor Ellis is not always happy in his style, as when he writes, for 
example, that “‘the German sabre-rattling in 1909 actuated the 
delicate mechanism which registers British concern for the adequacy of 


the fleet’’. The book remains, however, a careful analysis of the 
interaction of political economic motives in the field of international 
trade. H. N. FIELDHOUSE. 


* REPORT ON AMERICA. By Robert Waithman. 1940. (London: 
Frederick Muller. 8vo. 384 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THIs is a very readable but somewhat uneven book. Mr. Waithman 
is weak in constitutional knowledge and history. Not Congress, as he 
states, but the Senate may refuse to ratify a treaty by the necessary 
two-thirds majority. There is not a vestige of truth in his statement 
that “ England shook with fury against America in the nineteenth 
century when the North was fighting the South in the Civil War and 
threatening the profitable world trade in slaves”’. Other errors of a 
similar character could be quoted. 

The balance of expenditure between the Federal Government and 
States and local authorities was not 50-50, as stated by Mr. Waithman, 
throughout the 1930’s. For the first half of the 1930’s, State and local 
expenditure exceeded Federal expenditure by from five billion dollars 
in 1930 to one billion dollars in 1934; and of the Federal expenditure 
in 1934 and 1935, roughly two billion dollars each year went in grants 
to States and local authorities. But Mr. Waithman does well to point 
out that while there is little graft in Federal administrative expenditure, 
the same is not equally true of State and local expenditure. That 
graft is allowed to persist in the public service of a nation with such a 
fundamental sense of moral values as the United States puzzles Mr. 
Waithman as it puzzled Mark Twain forty years ago. 

Isolation and Neutrality are discussed fully and with insight, and 
there are particularly illuminating chapters on President Roosevelt’s 
services to America. Mr. Waithman pays a well-deserved tribute to 
the C.C.C. But in comparing the C.C.C. with the W.P.A. he should 
not forget that the C.C.C. was a failure until the camps and organ- 
isation were put under military officers. The chapter on Labour 
states the problem comprehensively and fairly; but the struggle 
between the ‘C.I.0. and the A.F.L. has some parallels in the early 
history of the Trades Union movement in Great Britain, and may only 
be a case of growing pains. C. WALEY COHEN. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


* THE FIGHT FOR THE PANAMA Route. The Story of the Spooner Act 
and the Hay—Herran Treaty. By Dwight C. Miner. 1940. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 8vo. xv + 469 pp. $4; 
26s. 6d.) 


THE history of the acquisition of the Panama Zone is one of mis- 
understanding and high-handed action. In many ways it is also a 
record of conflict between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin-American 
mind. On the Colombian side, the Marroquin Government, occupied 
with a disastrous civil war during the whole of the vital negotiations 
which led finally to the Hay—Herran Treaty, weakened and isolated, 
never understood the many influences at work in Washington, and 
never appreciated the urgency of the State Department, or the force 
behind that urgency. Its representatives were often left without 
effective instructions, partly due to bad communications and partly 
to a complete lack of any initiative. In fact, in the important eighteen 
months prior to July 1902, no terms were submitted to Hay which 
originated in Bogota. 

But the faults on the other side were as great. Neither Roosevelt 
nor Hay grasped the significance of the opposition to the Hay—Herran 
Treaty. They thought that insufficient financial compensation was 
the only cause. Certainly more money would have been useful to 
Colombia at that time. But the loss of sovereignty, the fear of United 
States domination, and the constitutional difficulty of granting juris- 
diction to a foreign Power within the national territory were, to the 
Colombians, real and powerful objections, to which the hard-headed 
State Department could attach no significance whatever. Roosevelt 
in particular was ill-informed on South American affairs. Marroquin 
was never a “complete dictator’’, nor was the congress, which met 
at Bogota, a mere “‘ congress of puppets ’’, as Roosevelt called them. 
This lack of regard for his southern neighbours was later exemplified 
in speedy recognition for the new republic of Panama. 

These points, and many others, are well brought out by Dr. Miner 
in what -is a careful, scholarly, but eminently readable book on a 
complicated diplomatic incident. JAMES CURRIE. 
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